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PREFACE. 


The  author  of  this  little  pamphlet  has  detailed  herein  some  of  his 
personal  recollections  of  the  events  occurring  during  the  period. of 
reconstruction  in  Texas;  which  virtually  lasted  from  the  enactment 
of  the  reconstruction  legislation  by  Congress,  until  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Governor  Coke.  It  is  from  the  scenes  and  incidents,  occur- 
ring during  this  troublesome  period  of  the  State's  history,  which 
only  had  record  and  place  in  the  memories  of  the  men  of  that  day, 
that  a proper  understanding  of  the  difficulties,  troubles,  trials,  per- 
secutions and  deprivations  that  environed  the  people  of  Texas,  can 
be  appreciated  and  realized. 

While  the  area  of  the  author’s  observation  was,  of  course,  lim- 
ited, yet  the  same  conditions  substantially  prevailed  throughout  the 
entire  State.  In  preparing  the  article  on  reconstruction  in  Texas, 
the  author  has  been  encouraged  by  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  some 
value  to  the  future  historian  of  this  period  of  the  State’s  history; 
and  at  least  be  evidence  to  some  extent  to  those  who  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  conditions  prevailing  at  that  time  of  the 
patience,  conservatism,  manliness,  determination  and  courage  of  the 
people  of  that  day,  that  enabled  them,  under  the  most  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, to  overcome  seemingly  insurmountable  difficulties,  and 
repossess  themselves  peaceably  of  what  they  had  been  deprived  ol* — 
self-government. 

The  paper  entitled  “Reminiscences  of  Texas  and  Texans  Fifty 
Years  Ago”  is  intended  to  be  illustrative  of  the  conditions  existing 
in  Texas,  the  customs,  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  people,  that 
came  under  the  observation  of  the  author  at  that  time;  and  in  addi- 
tion some  short  sketches  of  the  judges  that  occupied  the  bench,  and 
the  lawyers  that  practiced  in  the  Third  and  Thirteenth  Judicial 
Districts  fifty  years  ago,  with  a few  short  sketches  of  some  early 
settlers,  clerical  and  lay. 

The  first  part  of  the  “Reminiscences  of  Texas  and  Texans  Fifty 
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Years  Ago”  was  published  in  the  Quarterly  of  the  Texas  Historical 
Association f Volume  V,  No.  2.  The  third  part  of  these  reminis- 
cences was  published  in  the  Quarterly , Volume  IV,  Xo.  3,  as  part  of 
an  article  entitled  “The  History  of  Leon  County.”  The  second  part 
of  these  reminiscences  was  published  in  the  Houston  Chronicle . in 
two  issues  of  that  paper,  of  date,  respectively,  the  9th  and  15th  of 
August,  1902,  under  the  title  of  “Some  Noted  Jurists  of  Texas.” 

W.  D.  Wood. 

San  Marcos,  Texas,  September  15,  1902. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  TEXAS. 


1. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  the  people  of  the  South  were 
enthusiastic,  hopeful  and  had  scarcely  a doubt  of  triumph  and  ulti- 
mately securing  their  independence  of  the  North.  This  hopeful 
feeling  weakened  as  time  passed,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1864  and 
the  early  part  of  1865  it  became  painfully  apparent  to  the  thought- 
ful and  observing  that  the  South  was  fast  becoming  exhausted, 
both  5n  men  and  means,  and  that  the  straggle  must  soon  end  in 
the  hopeless  discomfiture  of  the  South.  While  the  early  feeling  of 
hope  and  confidence  in  ultimate  success  had  in  a great  measure 
been  destroyed,  yet  no  true  Southern  man  had  entirely  despaired  of 
success;  and,  if  he  did  not  hope  for  the  special  interposition  of 
Providence  to  give  the  victory  to  what  he  believed  to  be  a just  and 
holy  cause,  he  still  had  a hope,  until  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Ap- 
pamatox,  that  in  some  unknown  and  mysterious  way  the  cause  of 
the  South  would  succeed. 

When  this  news  was  received  the  writer  was  residing  at  Centre- 
ville,  Leon  county,  Texas.  It  fell  with  stunning  effect  on  the  whole 
community.  It  seemed  to  benumb  the  mind,  still  the  heart,  and 
freeze  the  blood  in  the  veins.  When  one  thought  of  the  condition 
of  the  country,  persecution,  prosecution  and  imprisonment,  con- 
fiscation of  property,  wife  and  children  left  to  starve,  and  other 
horrors  that  might  be  in  store,  the  result  was  appalling;  and  a feel- 
ing of  universal  fear  and  terror  possessed  the  whole  community. 
Civil  government  was  gone.  The  constituted  Confederate  officials 
felt  that  they  had  no  authority,  and  refused  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  their  offices.  Military  rule  had  not  been  proclaimed,  and 
Texas  was  without  government,  civil  or  military. 

Anarchy  reigned  for  the  time  being. 

The  Confederate  soldiers  came  creeping  to  their  homes  from  their 
respective  commands,  uncertain  of  the  future  and  dreading  what  a 
day  might  bring  forth.  The  uncertainty  of  what  the  action  of  the 
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Federal  government  would  he  towards  those  who  .had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Confederate  States  created  a feeling  of  unrest  that  was 
positive  torture,  paralyzing  the  energies,  and  casting  over  the  peo- 
ple the  shadow  of  hopeless  despair.  Many  determined  to  go  to 
Mexico  and  South  America,  in  order  to  flee  the  wrath  they  sup- 
posed was  coining;  others,  and  they  constituted  the  great  majority, 
who  could  provide  no  means  of  flight,  determined  to  remain  and 
with  sullen  resignation  take  whatever  might  be  in  store  for  them. 

Soon  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  President  Johnson  issued 
his  proclamation  appointing  a provisional  Governor  for  Texas,  and 
providing  for  the  assembling  of  a constitutional  convention  to 
amend  the  constitution,  so  as  to  restore  Texas  to  her  constitutional 
relations  with  the  Federal  government.  A.  J.  Hamilton  was  ap- 
pointed Provisional  Governor  of  the  State.  On  July  25,  1865,  he 
issued  a proclamation  and  soon  after  made  some  addresses.  The 
proclamations  of  the  President  and  Governor  FTamilton,  and  the 
addresses  of  the  latter,  allayed  to  a great  extent  the  fears  of  the 
people  of  Texas  and  led  them  to  believe  that  there  would  not  be 
instituted  against  them,  personally,  persecutions  or  prosecutions, 
and  that  their  property  would  not  he  confiscated. 

As  soon  as  practical  after  his  arrival  in  the  State,  Governor 
Hamilton  organized  civil  rule,  by  the  appointment  of  civil  officers, 
and  in  the  majority  of  these  appointments  he  manifested  great  lib- 
erality and  selected  generally  good  men.  An  election  was  ordered 
for  delegates  to  a constitutional  convention.  The  delegates  to  the 
convention  were  elected,  assembled  at  Austin,  amended  the  State 
constitution,  and  by  ordinance  provided  for  the  election  of  Gov- 
ernor, members  of  the  Legislature,  all  other  State  and  county  offi- 
cers, members  of  Congress,  and  at  the  same  time  submitted  to  the 
people  for  ratification  or  rejection  the  amendments  made  to  the 
constitution.  This  election  was  held  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  June, 
1S66.  At  said  election  the  amendment-  to  the  State  constitution 
were  ratified  by  a vote  of  28,119  for  and  a vote  of  23,400  against. 
The  amended  constitution  ratified  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

The  Eleventh  Legislature,  under  the  amended  constitution,  as- 
sembled at  Austin,  on  the  6th  day  of  August.  1866,  and  adjourned 
on  the  13th  day  of  November,  1866.  Under  the  amended  eonstitu- 
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tion  and  the  acts  passed  by  the  Eleventh  Legislature,  the  emanci- 
pated slave  was  entitled  to  all  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
white  man,  except  he  could  not  vote,  hold  office,  sit  on  juries,  marry 
a white  person,  or  testify  in  criminal  cases,  except  where  the  prose- 
cution was  against  a negro  or  where  the  offense  was  charged  to  have 
been  committed  against  the  person  or  property  of  a negro. 

During  the  four  years  of  the  war,  Providence  had  favored  Texas 
with  good  seasons,  and  bountiful  crops  had  been  made  by  the  faith- 
ful slaves,  old  men  and  boys,  that  were  not  in  the  army.  At  the 
break  up  of  the  war  in  June,  1S65,  there  was  a good  crop  nearly  cul- 
tivated and  matured  in  Texas.  The  people  after  the  assurance  given 
by  the  President  and  the  provisional  Governor  of  the  State  of  the 
protection  of  person  and  property,  went  to  work  with  a will  to  build 
up  again  their  dilapidated  homes  and  wasted  fortunes. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  amended  constitution  and  the  State 
government  organized  under  it.  law  and  order,  peace  and  security 
for  person  and  property,  prevailed  in  the  State.  The  former  slaves 
were  peaceable  and  orderly,  and  the  entire  population  of  the  State 
seemed  to  be  moved  by  a common  impulse  of  industry  and  energy, 
before  which  the  waste  and  destruction  of  a four-years’  war  were 
rapidly  disappearing. 

The  Eleventh  Legislature  indulged  in  no  extreme  or  radical  leg- 
islation. It  harmonized  the  laws  of  the  State  to  correspond  with 
the  emancipated  condition  of  the  former  slave  population,  and  made 
such  other  changes  as  the  altered  condition  of  affairs  required. 
The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  submitted  bv  the  Federal  authorities  to  this  Legislature, 
and,  by  joint  resolution  approved  November  1,  1SGG,  it  was  rejected. 

The  plan  adopted  by  President  Johnson  to  reorganize  and  restore 
the  rebel  States  to  their  constitutional  relations  with  the  Federal 
government  did  not  suit  the  radical  element  of  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States.  While  they  had  conquered  the  people  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  the)'  were  at  their  mercy  in  a military  sense, 
they  desired  also  to  capture  and  control  them  in  a political  sense — 
in  other  words,  the  radical  party  of  the  North  desired  to  exercise 
the  controlling  and  governing  power  in  the  late  rebel  States. 
1 nder  the  plan  of  President  Johnson,  the  old  Confederates  exer- 
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c-ised  the  power  of  political  control  and  government  as  they  had 
done  of  old.  Under  this  plan  there  was  no  opening  for  the  enter- 
prising carpet-bagger  from  the  North  to  secure  in  a rebel  State  a 
governorship,  a senatorship,  seat  in  Congress  or  other  place  to  loot 
the  poverty-stricken  people,  through  the  Freedman’s  Bureau  or  the 
Ivoyal  League.  The  Northern  people  were  not  satisfied  to  subdue 
and  save  the  rebel  States  for  the  Union,  they  mast  be  saved  for  the 
[Radical  party.  To  accomplish  this,  all  that  President  Johnson 
had  done  must  be  destroyed,  and  new  measures  devised  to  secure  the 
political  control  of  the  Southern  people. 

The  first  step  in  the  accomplishment  of  this'purpose  was  an  act 
of  the  Federal  Congress,  entitled  “An  Act  for  the  more  efficient 
government  of  the  rebel  States,”  passed  on  the  2nd  day  of  March, 
1867.  This  act  is  adorned  by  the  following  preamble:  “Whereas, 
no  legal  State  governments  or  adequate  protection  for  life  or  prop- 
erty now  exist  in  the  rebel  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  [Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Ar- 
kansas; and,  whereas,  it  is  necessary  that  peace  and  good  order  shall 
be  enforced  in  those  States  until  loyal  and  republican  State  govern- 
ments can  be  legally  established  : therefore,  be  it  enacted.” 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  every  person  now  living 
in  Texas,  who  was  old  enough  to  remember  the  facts,  knows  that  the 
State  government  was  in  operation,  organized  by  the  order  of  Fed- 
eral authority,  exercising  all  of  its  functions;  that  Throckmorton, 
an  original  Union  man,  was  Gowrimr,  who.se  every  impulse  was 
conservative  and  law-abiding:  that  law  and  order  prevailed;  that 
there  was  no  disturbance,  except  what  was  created  by  Indians  and 
a few  desperadoes  on  the  frontier:  that  there  was  no  resistance  to 
Federal  law  or  opposition  to  Federal  authority;  that  life  and  prop- 
erty were  as  safe  in  Tcxjus  on  the  2nd  day  of  March,  1867,  as  they 
were  before  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War.  and  that  there  is 
not  a solitary  statement  made  in  the  aforesaid  preamble  which,  at 
the  time,  was  truthful  as  to  Texas  and  her  people. 

On  the  23rd  day  of  March.  1*67,  (Mngress  passed  a supplemental 
act  to  that  of  March  2nd,  and  on  tin5  Ihih  day  of  July,  1867,  passed 
a second  supplemental  act.  leach  of  these  supplemental  acts  was 
harsTier  in  its  terms  (ban  the  original,  and  tightened  the  fetters 
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around  the  people  of  Texas  and  the  South.'  To  the  honor  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  each  of  these  acts  was  passed  over  his  veto. 

These  so-called  reconstruction  laws  disfranchised  a large  number 
of  the  people  of  each  of  the  rebel  States.  Xot  only  did  this  legisla- 
tion disfranchise  many  of  the  white  people  of  the  Confederate 
States,  but  it  put  the  ballot  and  the  right  to  hold  office  into  the 
hands  of  the  recently  emancipated  slave,  and  delivered  the  white 
people  of  the  rebel  States  absolutely  into  the  power  of  the  military. 
The  military  was  clothed  with  the  legislative,  executive  and  judi- 
cial authority.  The  Confederate  States  presented  the  spectacle  of 
a free  and  intelligent  people,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  deprived 
of  all  political  authority,  and  their  newly  freed  and  ignorant  slaves 
placed  in  power  over  them.  These  slaves  to  whom  was  given  au- 
thority over  the  lives  and  property  of  the  whites,  had  no  intelli- 
gence, no  experience,  and  no  more  capacity  for  the  exercise  of  the 
ballot  and  the  powers  of  intelligent  and  just  government  than  the 
mules  they  drove  for  their  former  masters.  This  reconstruction 
legislation,  so  drastic  and  unprecedented,  came  unexpected,  and 
fell  wrtli  stunning  force  on  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States. 
The)',  at  the  time,  felt  that  it  was  cruel  and  unjust;  that  they  did 
not  deserve  such  punishment.  They  had  submitted  their  cause  to 
the  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  and  they  had  lost.  They  had  sur- 
rendered in  good  faith,  and  were  then  loyal  to  the  Union.  While 
the  Confederates  felt  keenly  the  injustice  and  harshness  of  this  leg- 
islation, they  also  felt  that  it  had  its  origin  partly  in  passion  en- 
gendered by  the  war,  partly  in  the  desire  to  capture  political  control 
of  tile  Confederate  States,  but  mainly  in  the  want  of  a correct 
knowledge  by  the  Northern  people  of  the  conditions  prevailing  at 
the  South,  and  of  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  Confederates 
towards  the  Union,  at  that  time. 

The  reconstruction  legislation  of  the  Federal  Congress  deprived 
the  great  mass  of  the  white  people  of  the  Confederate  States,  for 
the  time  being,  whether  so  designed  or  not,  of  all  political  control, 
and  transferred  the  same  to  the  Federal  military  authorities,  the 
ignorant  negro  and  the  carpet-bagger. 

The  old  Confederate  met  this  legislation  peaceably,  patiently, 
with  a united  effort,  an  intelligent  diplomacy,  and  a determination 
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to  wrest  the  governments  of  the  several  Confederate  States  from 
the  hands  of  his  former  slaves,  and  regain  them  for  the  intelligent 
white  people,  to  whom  they  of  right  belonged.  Although  the  Con- 
federate people  were  at  the  time  in  the  iron  grasp  of  the  military, 
reinforced  by  the  ignorant  negro  and  the  corrupt  rapacity  of  the 
carpet-bagger,  they  succeeded  in  a few  years  in  accomplishing  this 
purpose.  Under  the  intelligent  control  of  their  own  intelligent 
white  people,  the  several  Confederate  States  have  risen  Phoenix-like 
from  the  ashes  and  poverty  entailed  by  the  war  to  new  life  and 
vigor,  and  to  a degree  of  material  prosperity  uever  before  reached 
in  their  history. 

Xo  more  glorious  achievement  than  the  restoring  of  political 
power  in  the  several  Confederate  States  to  its  ancient  and  proper 
owners  was  ever  accomplished  by  any  people,  considering  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  done,  and  the  magnitude  and  seeming  impos- 
sibility of  the  end  to  be  obtained.  It  stands  as  an  unfading  monu- 
ment to  the  credit  and  glory,  the  intelligence,  common  sense  and 
practical  ability  displayed  by  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States 
in  the  accomplishing  of  this  mighty  work. 

The  placing  of  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  the  negro  by  recon- 
struction and  subsequent  legislation  rendered  inevitable  the  politi- 
cal solidification  of  the  white  people  of  the  rebel  States,  in  order 
to  avoid  negro  rule  and  ruin;  and  the  solid  South  will  remain  so 
long  as  there  is  the  remotest  chance  of  such  a misfortune.  Doubt- 
let.-,  had  the  people  of  the  Xortli  known,  in  the  days  of  reconstruc- 
tion, what  they  now  know,  the  ballot  would  never  have  been  given 
to  the  negro. 

Under  the  State  governments  established  in  the  rebel  States,  the 
creatures  of  reconstruction  legislation  of  the  Federal  Congress, 
many  ignorant  and  corrupt  men  obtained  office,  in  order  to  have 
better  opportunity  to  serve  their  own  interest  and  greed,  regardless 
of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people.  To  such  extent  did  this 
evil  obtain  that  these  governments  in  many  instances,  instead  of 
conserving  the  rights  of  person  and  property,  and  protecting  the 
accumulations  of  honest  industry  and  thrift,  became  engines 
of  oppression*,  pillage  and  robbery:  and  it  became  a matter  of  self- 
preservation  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  white  people  to  oust  these 
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official  vampires,  and  put  in  office,  in  their  stead,  men  of  integrity 
and  intelligence  who  were  identified  in  interest  and  sympathy  with 
the  hopes  and  desires  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  To  effect 
this  necessary  change  the  co-operation  of  the  negro  was  indispensa- 
ble.. That  co-operation  was  obtained  through  the  free  and  volun- 
tary act  of  the  negro.  It  was  not  secured  by  force  or  intimidation. 
The  forty  acres  of  land  and  the  mule  so  long  promised  the  negro 
had  died  to  the  hope.  The  few  offices  his  race  had  secured  did  not 
satisfy  the  rank  and  file.  While  Lincoln  had  freed  the  negro,  he  did 
not  furbish  him  with  bread,  or  the  wherewith  to  obtain  it,  or 
exempt  him  from  labor,  which  was  his  ideal  of  freedom.  He  was 
sharp  enough  to  realize  that  his  main  dependence  was  on  his  old 
master,  and  that  the  robbery  of  the  old  master  was  destroying  the 
crutch  on  which  he  leaned.  He  was  thus  in  a condition  to  lend  a 
complying  ear  to  the  request  of  the  white  man,  to  vote  for  honest 
intelligent  officials;  and  especially  when  that  request  was  accom- 
panied by  reasons  that  came  down  to  'the  level  of  his  comprehension, 
and  were  tangible  and  perfectly  satisfactory  to  his  mind,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  do  so ; and  in  this  way  the  vote  of  the  negro  was 
controlled,  has  been  controlled,  and  will  be  controlled  bv  the  white 
people  of  the  South  in  all  matters  of  State  and  local  interest,  in  the 
line  of  honest  intelligent  government,  in  the  benefits  of  which  the 
negro  has  been  as  large  a partaker  as  the  white  man.  It  is  a natural 
law  that  intelligence  should  dominate  ignorance.  The  intelligent 
white  man  will  rule,  not  only  for  his  own  welfare,  but  the  welfare 
of  the  negro,  who  in  the  mass  has  neither  the  tact  nor  the  intelli- 
gence to  govern  himself,  much  less  anybody  else. 

II. 

The  bright  prospect  and  feeling  of  hopeful  security  for  person 
and  property  which  the  organization  of  the  State  government, 
under  the  orders  of  President  Johnson,  had  inspired  in  the  people 
of  Texas  received  a rude  shock  from  the  reconstruction  legislation 
passed  by  the  Federal  Congress.  This  legislation  was  unexpected, 
and  revived  the  feeling  of  alarm  and  insecurity  that  weighed  like 
an  incubus  upon  the  people,  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. The  idea  of  the  people  of  Texas  being  delivered,  person 
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and  property,  into  the  hands  of  the  military  and  the  ignorant 
negro  was  anything  but  assuring.  Gloomy  as  the  prospect  was,  the 
people  of  Texas  determined  to  meet  it  like  brave  men,  in  the  full 
belief  that  prudent  conduct  and  good  management  would,  in  the 
end,  effect  their  deliverance. 

Louisiana  and  Texas  constituted  the  Fifth  Military  District, 
with  General  J.  J.  Reynolds  in  command,  with  unlimited  power 
over  the  people  of  Texas,  legislative,  executive  and  judicial.  Soon 
after  the  passage  of  the  reconstruction  acts,  the  Northern  carpet- 
bagger, carpet-bag  in  hand,  hastened  to  the  land  of  promise,  the 
rebel  States,  to  share  in  the  spoils,  restore  law  and  order,  and  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  “loyal  republican  State  governments/’  as 
was  declared  necessary  in  the  preamble  to  the  first  reconstruction 
act.  General  Reynolds  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  officials  in  Texas  were  hindrances  to  reconstruc- 
tion, and  to*"get  these  hindrances  out  of  the  way,  he  removed  the 
most  of  them  from  Gov.  Throckmorton  down,  and  proceeded  to  fill 
their  places  with  his  own  appointees.  Many  of  these,  his  appoint- 
ees. were  men  discharged  from  the  army,  and  who  had  lingered  in 
Texas,  Mic-awber  like,  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up  to  their 
advantage;  many  of  his  appointees  were  men  of  no  character, 
utterly  incompetent,  and  possessing  but  one  qualification,  a pro- 
fessed love  for  the  Union  and  the  Radical  party,  which  profession, 
with  many,  was  of  very  recent  and  immature  growth. 

As  a sample  of  these  men  appointed  to  restore  law  and  order  and 
loyal  republican  State  governments  in  Texas,  I mention  one 
instance  of  which  I had' persona l knowledge.  One  Conroy,  who  was 
said  to  be  the  product  of  the  New  York  slums,  and  who  said  he 
had  been  a sergeant  in  the  Federal  army,  and  had  been  discharged 
at  Austin,  was  appointed  and  sent  down  to  Leon  county  as  sheriff. 
Conroy  was  acting  as  sheriff,  under  this  appointment,  at  the 
November  election  in  1869,  and  was  a candidate  for  the  office  at 
said  election,  and  bv  tin*  aid  of  the  military  in  charge  of  the  polls, 
the  negroes  and  a few  white  men,  was  declared  elected.  While 
acting  as  sheriff,  by  hi>  a.-soeiation  with  the  negroes,  exciting  them 
against  the  whites,  his  activity  in  the  organization  of  Loval  Leagues 
anti  his  general  had  'conduct,  he  had  become  very  obnoxious  to  the 
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white  people  of  the  county.  As  the  sequel  proved,  he  must  have  be- 
come greatly  alarmed  about  his  personal  safety,  though  no  violence 
had  been  done  him  or  was  threatened  towards  him.  One  night 
about  midnight,  a short  time  after  Conroy  had  been  declared 
elected  sheriff,  and  before  he  had  qualified  as  such,  the  writer  was 
aroused  by  some  one  hailing  at  his  front  gate.  The  person  proved 
to  be  his  law  partner,  Mr.  Johnson,  who  informed  him  that  Sheriff 
Conroy  was  in  an  alley  back  of  a storehouse  on  the  public  square 
of  the  town  awaiting  his  return,  and  had  told  him  if  he  could  get 
$100  he  would  now  leave  the  county  and  State  never  to  return. 
Dressing  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  writer  and  Mr.  Johnson  went 
to  their  law  office,  where  the  writer  happened  to  have  one  hundred 
dollars  in  gold,  got  the  money,  found  Conroy  in  the  alley  and  gave 
it  to  him,  and  he  disappeared  in  the  darkness,  and  the  writer  has 
never  seen  hint  since. 

There  lived  in  Centreville  at.  that  time  a good  old  Freedman  by 
the  name  of  Harry  Mattison,  who  had  a nice  pony,  bridle  and 
saddle,  which  old  Harry  loved  next  to  his  freedom.  Xext  morning 
great  was  old  Harry’s  grief,  for  during  the  shadows  of  the  uight 
pony,  bridle  and  saddle  had  disappeared.  Conroy  had  stolen  them 
and  made  his  way  to  the  nearest  railroad  station,  Bryan,  Brazos 
county,  and  had  there  sold  them.  Conroy  stayed  in  Bryan  a day 
or  so  gambling,  and  left,  going  by  rail  towards  Houston.  Some 
three  weeks  afterwards  a citizen  of  Leon  was  in  Galveston,  and 
found  there  Conroy,  who  wae  penniless,  and  for  fear  he  would,  by 
some  means,  get  back  to  Leon  county  to  plague  the  people,  he  pur 
him  on  board  a steamship,  paid  his  passage  to  New  Orleans,  and 
saw  the  ship  with  Conroy  aboard  sail  away.  The  one  hundred  dol- 
lars was  well  spent.  In  place  of  Conroy,  fortunately,  a competent, 
respectably  citizen  of  the  county  was  appointed  sheriff. 

Soon  after  Gen.  Reynolds  took  command  of  the  district,  a com- 
pany of  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Bradford,  a native 
of  South  Carolina,  was  sent  to  Leon  county  and  stationed  near  Cen- 
treville,  the  county  scat.  The  business  of  the  soldiers  was  to  fur- 
nish squads  to  assist  the  Bureau  Agent  in  arresting  whites,  and 
generally  in  upholding  and  enforcing  the  decisions  of  the  agent  in 
^■tiling  matters  between  the  negroes  and  the  whites.  Capt.  Brad- 
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ford  kept  his  soldiers  under  strict  control,  and  they  did  not  dep- 
redate on  the  white  people  to  any  great  extent,  except  on  one  occa- 
sion they  broke  into  a storehouse  in  town  and  carried  off  the  most 
of  the  contents.  Next  morning  after  the  raid  at  night  every  hollow 
tree,  hollow  log  and  thicket  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp  -was  stuffed 
full  of  goods.  The  most  of  the  goods  were  recovered.  Capt.  Brad- 
ford wrus  conservative,  and  gave  the  whites  and  the  negroes  good 
advice,  and  very  often  adjusted  difficulties  between  them.  Capt. 
Bradford  was  finally  ordered  away,  and  the  company  was  left  in 
charge  of  a lieutenant  from  Indiana,  who.  was  not  so  conservative  or 
effective  in  keeping  the. whites  and  negroes  on  good  terms.  The 
company  was  removed  from  the  county  before  the  election  in 
November,  1869. 

Chief  among  the  troubles  that  came- in  the  train  of  reconstruc- 
tion to  plague  the  people  of  Texas,  none  were  fraught  with  greater 
evil  than  the  Freedman's  Bureau  and  the  Loyal  League.  The 
originators  of  these  organizations  intended  them  to  nurture,  edu- 
cate and  solidify  the  Southern  negroes  in  the  interest  of  the  Radi- 
cal party,  and  perhaps  as  an  incident,  they  intended  them  to  pro- 
tect the  negro  against  imposition  by  the  Southern  whites,  who 
they  mistakenly  supposed  were  the  natural  enemies  of  the  negro. 
Whether  this  was  or  not,  the  corrupt  influences  that  crept  into 
both  of  these  organizations  resulted  in  the  indiscriminate  robbery 
of  the  negro  and  the  white  man.  In  a short  time  after  the  advent 
of  the  League,  the  negroes  throughout  Leon  county  were  gathered 
into  it.  The  negroes  at  once  became  insulting  and  impudent  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  whites,  and  much  excited  over  the  assur- 
ance given  them  by  the  white  League  leaders  that  they  would,  in 
a short  time,  receive  from  the  government  forty  acres  of  land  and 
a mule.  Many  of  the  negroes  were  so  confident  of  receiving  this 
bounty  that  they  mentally  selected  the  forty  acres  of  land  they 
would  take,  and  the  particular  mule  belonging  to  their  former  mas- 
ter. Jt  was  not  long  before  parties  came  along  who  represented  to 
the  negroes  that  they  had  authority  to  survey  and  set  apart  to  them 
their  land,  which  they  would  do  for  a consideration.  They  did  a 
thriving  business  with  the  poor,  deluded  negro.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Bureau  and  the  League  the  negroes  became  soured 
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dissatisfied  and  hostile  to  the  whites,  and  many  of  them  abandoned 
their  employers  and  their  crops,  refused  to  labor,  spent  their  time 
roaming  about  the  country,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  whites,  espe- 
cially the  women  and  children,  and  seemed  to  think  that  freedom 
consisted  in  a pony,  sixshooter  and  an  exemption  from  work.  -The 
men  and  women  were  constantly  running  to  the  Bureau  \gent  with 
complaints  of  violence  used  on  them  by  white  people,  or  that  some 
white  man  owed  them  and  would  not  pay  them,  or  would  not  divide 
the  crop  fairly  with  them.  The  whites  were  continually  harassed 
with  these  complaints,  their  persons  arrested  and  carried  by  the 
soldiers  before  the  Bureau,  and  their  property  forcibly  seized  by 
order  of  the  agent.  The  Bureau  Agents  were  busy.  The  white  peo- 
ple soon  found  that  this  sort  of  thing  was  unbearable,  and  that 
some  remedy  must  be  found,  otherwise  they  would  soon  be  ruined 
and  beggared.  They  soon  found  that  the  Bureau  Agent  was  not 
down  South  for  his  health  alone,  but  that  money  was  his  object, 
and  that  the  judicious  expenditure  of  this  in  the  right  direction 
would  exempt  them  from  these  annoyances,  stop  the  complaints 
of  the  negroes  and  send  them  back  to  the  fields  and  their  crops. 
Like  wise  men,  the  white  people  came  to  the  conclusion  that  self- 
preservation  was  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  they  bought  their 
peace,  the  cultivation  of  their  fields,  and  under  all  of  these  adverse 
circumstances  managed  to  live.  Lender  this  change  of  tactics  the 
Bureau  Agents  could  see  frequently  that  the  white  man  had  some 
rights  that  a negro  was  bound  to  respect,  and  that  a Freedman  arid 
Loyal  Leaguer  might  be  in  the  wrong;  besides,  the  agent  felt  it 
bis  duty  to  advise  the  negro  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  work 
*ome  in  order  that  he  might  eat.  Amidst  all  of  this  trouble,  the 
white  people  used  no  violence;  they  believed  that  Providence  had 
in  store  a reward  for  those  who  trusted  and  waited. 

The  Bureau  Agent  domiciled  in  Leon  county  had  a very  broad 
view  in  regard  to  his  power  and  jurisdiction.  He  did  lot  fear  to 
srep  where  angels  might  hesitate  to  go.  A killing  occurred  in  the 
lower  portion  of  Freestone  county.  The  writer  was  employed  to 
defend  the  party  accused  of  the  homicide.  The  Bureau  Agent  for 
Leon  took  charge  of  the  case,  sat  as  the  judge,  heard  the  evidence. 
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argument  of  counsel,  and  discharged  the  accused,  which  discharge 
the  writer  supposes  was  final,  a?  he  never  more  heard  of  the  case. 

The  reconstruction  act  of  the  3rd  of  March,  1867,  required  thc- 
general  in  command  to  cause  a registration  of  voters  before  the  first 
day  of  September  of  the  same  year,  prescribing  the  oath  to  be  taken 
by  the  voter  and  the  qualifications  he  must  possess  in  ord:*r  to  reg- 
ister; also  the  appointment  by  the  general  of  boards  of  registration, 
composed  of  three  loyal  citizens,  who  were  to  be  managers  of  the 
election,  count  the  votes  and  make  return  of  same  to  headquarters. 
The  registration  board  in  Leon  county  consisted  of  two  white  men 
and  one  negro.  It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  the  Confederates 
of  that  county  went  before  a board,  one  of  which  was  a former 
slave,  to  qualify  themselves  to  vote.  In  fact,  many  refused  to  do 
so,  and  remained  disfranchised.  Of  the  voting  population  of  Leon 
county,  there  were  about  two  whites  to  one  negro,  but  so  many  of 
the  whites  refused  to  register,  and  so  many  were  disqualified  from 
registering,  that  the  negroes  had  absolute  control  of  the  county 
from  the  time  reconstruction  commenced  up  to  the  election  in 
November,  1873.  At  the  election  in  November,  1869,  it  is  evident 
from  the  vote  on  the  constitution,  which  resulted  for  ratification 
72,366,  against  4928,  that  comparatively  few  of  the  Confederates 
were  registered,  or  if  registered,  did  not  vote.  At  this  election  in 
1869,  for  ratification  of  the  constitution,  the  election  of  governor, 
members  of  Congress  and  all  State  and  county  officers,  one  of  the 
lieutenants  in  charge  of  the  Federal  soldiers  at  Brenham,  when  it 
was  burned,  was  sent  down  with  a company  of  soldiers  to  supervise 
the  election  in  Leon  county.  The  polls  were  open  for  four  days, 
and  there  was  but  one  polling  place  in  the  county,  and  that  was  at 
Centreville,  the  county  seat.  The  election  was  held  upstairs  in 
the  court  house,  the  board  of  registration  nominally  'conducting  the 
election,  but  really  the  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  soldiers.  At  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  he  stationed  three  soldiers  with  loaded  guns  and 
fixed  bayonets : at  the  top  of  the  -fairs  he  stationed  two  more  sol- 
diers armed  as  the  others.  He,  the  most  of  the  time,  was  seated 
at  the  table  used  by  the  election  board,  exercising  entire  control 
over  the  whole  matter.  No  one  was  permitted  in  the  room  during 
the  polling  but  a voter,  and  if  he  wa<  a Confederate  he  was  told 
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not  to  linger,  as  his  presence  was  not  needed.  Through  this  cordon 
of  soldiers,  free-born  white  men  had  to  pass  to  vote.  It  was  such 
an  indignity  and  such  a bare-faced  travesty  on  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tions that  many  of  the  whites  who  had  cast  aside  their  pride  and 
had  registered  refused  to  vote. 

The  members  of  the  Legislature  elected  at  the  November  election 
in  1869  assembled  at  Austin,  ratified  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  on  the  25th 
day  of  February,  1870;  elected  two  United  States  senators,  Mor- 
gan Hamilton  and  J.  W.  Flanagan.  On  the  30th  day  of  March, 
1870,  Congress  approved  the  Texas  constitution  and  received  the 
State  back  into  the  Union,  the  scnators-elect  from  the  State  were 
sworn  in  and  seated,  and  Edward  Degner,  John  C.  Conner,  George 
W.  Whitmore  and  W.  T.  Clark  were  at  the  same  time  seated  as 
members  of  Congress  from  Texas.  The  first  regular  session  of  the 
Twelfth  Legislature  commenced  at  Austin  April  the  26th,  1870. 
Nominally,  Texas  was  back  in  the  Union  from  the  date  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  State  constitution  by  Congress. 

The  Twelfth  Legislature  provided  for  an  election  in  the  State 
for  members  of  Congress,  representatives  to  the  Legislature,  dis- 
trict attorneys  and  county  officers  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  Xovcmber,  1872.  By  tacit  agreement  among  the 
old  Confederate?  and  democrats  of  Texas,  it  was  determined  to 
make  a united  and  persistent  effort  to  secure  the  control  of  the 
Legislature  at  that  election.  As  before  stated,  many  of  the  whites 
were  so  disgusted  that  they  had  refused  to  qualify  themselves  to 
vote,  and  many  more  were  so  cownd  and  disheartened  at  the  small 
prospect  of  getting  rid  of  Radical  rule  that  they  said  it  was  no  use 
to  register,  that  nothing  could  be  done,  and  therefore  they  would 
not  register. 

At  this  time,  1S72,  the  county  of  Leon  had  from  1200  to  1400 
whites  who  were  entitled  to  register  to  600  or  700  negro  voters,  all 
of  whom  were  registered.  In  Robertson  county  the  negroes  out- 
numbered the  whites  largely.  In  Freestone  county  the  whites  and 
negroes,  in  point  of  numbers,  were  about  equal;  if  any  difference, 
the  negroes  had  a small  majority.  These  three  counties  constituted 
a representative  district,  entitled  to  three  representatives.  Early 
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in  September,  before  the  election  in  November,  a convention  of  rep- 
resentative democrats  or  Confederates  from  the  three  counties 
assembled  at  Fairfield,  and  selected,  or  it  would  be  more  proper 
to  say  conscripted,  three  men,  one  from  each  county,  to  run  for  the 
Legislature.  Horatio  Hearne  was  selected  from  Robertson  county, 
II.  Manning  from  Freestone,  and  the  writer  from  Leon.  Success 
in  the  district  was  almost  a forlorn  hope,  considering  the  apathy 
of  the  Confederates  or  democrats  and  the  negro  majority,  but  it 
was  understood  that  every  member  of  the  convention  would  go 
home,  go  to  work,  and  induce  every  white  man,  if  possible,  not  only 
to  register,  but  to  turn  out  and  vote.  It  was  also  agreed  that  each 
candidate  should  devote  all  of  his  energies  to  his  own  county. 
With  this  understanding,  the  writer  went  back  to  his  county  and 
went  earnestly  to  work.  In  this  work  of  regeneration  he  was  effi- 
ciently and  nobly  aided  by  such  men  as  Gen.  W.  B.  Middleton, 
Col.  J.  W.  Durant,  Capt.  J.  E.  Anderson,  Capt.  J.  N.  Black,  Capt. 
D.  C.  Carrington,  Capt.  W.  M.  Johnson,  Hon.  Bruno  Durst  and 
numbers  of  others.  Barbecues  and  public  speaking  were  had  at 
every  village  and  crossroads  in  the  county,  the  people  urged  and 
persuaded  in  every  possible  way  to  register  and  turn  out  and  vote. 
Some  three  or  four  weeks  were  spent  in  the  county  in  this  way. 
The  effort  was  not  in  vain.  The  people  of  the  county  once  more 
asserted  their  manhood,  registered  and  voted,  and  the  result  in 
Leon  county  was  that  the  writer  received  every  vote  east  except 
sixty,  and  the  whole  ticket  received  a large  majority  in  the  county. 
The  same  effective  work  was  done  in  Freestone  and  Robertson 
counties,  and,  in  fact,  all  over  the  State,  for  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  democrats  were  elected  to  the  Legislature,  or  rather  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  writer  and  Air.  Manning  were 
elected  by  large  majorities.  Hearne  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Salter, 
an  independent,  but  good  democrat. 

At  the  election  in  Centreville  an  incident  occurred  that  illus- 
trates the  spirit  of  Radical  rule  that  dominated  Texas  at  that  time. 
The  Radical  boss  and  manipulator  of  the  counties  of  Robertson, 
Freestone  and  Leon,  with  some  two  or  three  lieutenants,  was  pres- 
ent at  Centreville  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  election. 
After  the  polls  were  opened  the  writer  proceeded  to  circulate 
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among  the  negroes,  giving  them  tickets  arid  soliciting  their  votes. 
Soon  he  was  accosted  by  the  boss,  who  demanded  in  an  angry  and 
insalting  manner  to  know  what  he  was  doing.  The  writer 
informed  him,  when  he  replied,  with  an  oath,  that  he  had  no  right 
to  electioneer  with  the  negroes,  and  that  if  he  knew  what  was  best 
for  him  he  had  better  quit  at  once.  At  this  juncture  the  writer 
felt  a tap  on  his  shoulder,  and  on  turning,  faced  a friend,  a very 
determined  man,  who  beckoned  him  to  one  side  and  said,  “I  heard 
what  he  said  to  you ; do  you  want  him  killed  ? if  so  he  shall  not 
live  two  minutes.”  The  wrriter  said  no,  he  did  not  want  him  killed 
or  harmed.  “My  friend,  we  now  have  a prospect  of  ridding  Leon 
county  and  the  State  of  negro  and  radical  domination,  if  we 
behave  ourselves  and  act  peaceably.  What  you  propose  to  do  would 
ruin  us  in  Leon  county.  We  cannot  afford  it,  we  have  too  much 
at  stake;  besides,  wre  are  right  in  the  jaws  of  Davidson’s  police,1 
who  are  now  on  the  ground.”  A short  time  after  this  occurrence, 
the  writer  saw'  the  boss  and  his  lieutenants  mount  their  horses  and 
leave  the  town  at  full  speed.  The  writer  does  not  know  the  cause 
of  their  hasty  retreat;  they  may  have  discovered  some  danger  sig- 
nal hoisted.  From  their  hasty  departure  one  would  infer  that 
they  deemed  speed  an  essential  element  of  safety. 

After  the  admission  of  Texas  back  into  the  Union,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  government  with  E.  J.  Davis  as  Governor,  the 
trials  and  troubles  of  the  people  of  Texas  had  by  no  means  ceased. 
The  laws  passed  by  the  Twelfth  Legislature,  a body  seemingly  en- 
tirely subservient  to  the  wrill  and  wrishes  of  the  Governor  and  the 
Radical  party,  placed  the  entire  political  machinery  of  the  State 

’The  chief  of  police  was  one  Davidson,  who  was  authorized  to  make 
requisition,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  for  money  to  pay  off  the 
police  force.  Davidson  proved  unfaithful  to  his  trust,  and  fled  to  Bel- 
gium, a country  with  which  the  United  States  had  no  extradition  treaty, 
to  save  himself  from  the  effect  of  his  defalcation.  For  the  law  establish- 
ing this  police  force,  see  Acts  of  Twelfth  Legislature,  April  session.  1S70, 
pages  10  and  20:  also  Acts  of  same  Legislature,  May  session,  1871,  pages 
*0  and  71.  In  addition  to  the  regular  body  of  State  police,  the  Governor 
had  a right  to  call  out  a special  police  force  in  each  county  of  the  State, 
which,  when  in  service,  was  to  be  paid  by  the  counties  in  which  it  was 
called  out.  Both  State  and  Specials  were  under  the  orders  and  control  of 
i he  Governor. 
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iD  the  hands  of  the  Governor.  He  appointed  the  registrars  of  vot- 
ers, the  boards  of  revision  and  appeals,  and  these  officials  presided 
over  and  conducted  the  elections.  The  Legislature  created  a body 
of  State  police,  who  were  commanded  by  the  Governor,  and  entirely 
under  his  control.  These  police  were  scattered  in  roving  bands  over 
the  State,  being  made  up  of  negroes  and  whites,  many  of  the  latter 
men  of  desperate  character.  They  were  a constant  menace  and 
source  of  uneasiness  to  the  peaceable  people  of  the  State.  They 
were  constantly  arresting  citizens  on  the  most  frivolous  complaints, 
and  being  without  the  strict  discipline  and  control  that  ruled  the 
Federal  soldier,  they  w'ere  such  a source  of  fear  and  alarm  that  the 
people  of  the  State  would  gladly  have  exchanged  them  for  the  Fed- 
eral soldier. 

Governor  Davis  no  doubt  felt  that  the  Confederate  element  in 
Texas  had  treated  him  badly;  but  the  writer  is  loth  to  believe  that 
his  harsh  rule  as  Governor,  and  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Twelfth 
Legislature  and  approved  by  him,  were  intended  by  him  as  retalia- 
tory punishment  of  his  fellow  citizens,  for  what  he  considered  their 
bad  treatment.  lie  was  a man  of  intense  convictions,  and  never 
entertained  a doubt  of  the  necessity  and  correctness  of  his  course 
and  policy.  It  is,  therefore,  but  charity  to  say  that  he  believed 
that  the  times  and  state  of  the  country  justified  and  demanded  the. 
legislation  he  approved.  When  the  writer  became  a member  of  the 
Thirteenth  Legislature,  he  believed  Governor  Davis  was  a corrupt 
man.  Noting  the  course  and  conduct  of  the  Governor  during  the 
session,  he  changed  his  opinion  and  became  satisfied  that  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  the  sense  of  being  corrupt  for  money,  or  bribery  by  money, 
was  entirely  honest ; and  as  an  evidence  of  this,  he  died  a poor  man. 
He  was  a man  of  imperious  will,  confident  that  his  own  views  were 
correct,  and  as  a condition  for  securing  office  through  him  the  ap- 
plicant had  to  submit  to  his  control  and  be  subservient  to  his  views. 
While  the  Governor  appointed  some  good  men  to  office,  he  made 
many  mistakes  in  this  respect;  for  many  good  men  of  independent 
character  and  views  would  not  accept  office  under  him,  because  they 
would  not  submit  to  personal  dictation  and  control.  This  is  an 
explanation  of  the  many  bad  and  indifferent  appointments  to  office 
he  made;  and  while  not  indicative  of  corruption,  in  a money  sense, 
perhaps  these  appointments  had  the  same  effect  on  the  efficiency 
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of  the  public  service,  as  appointments  corruptly  made.  One  of  the 
very  indifferent  appointments  the  Governor  made  was  that  of  one 
Thurman  to  be  district  judge. 

Thurman  told  the  writer  that  he  was  by  birth  a Kentuckian.  He 
represented  that  some  where  and  at  some  time  of  his  life  he  had 
read  law.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was,  he  said,  in  some  one  of  the 
Territories,  engaged  in  mining,  at  which  he  said  he  had  hard  luck. 
After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  he  came  to  Texas,  landed  in  Bryan, 
Brazos  county,  without  money,  and  by  some  hook  or  crook  secured 
from  the  military  authorities  then  in  charge  of  the  State  the  ap- 
pointment of  mayor  of  Bryan.  He  held  this  office  until  the  meeting 
of  the  Twelfth  Legislature,  in  its  first  session,  when  he  resigned  the 
office  of  mayor  and  left  for  Austin,  where  he  arrived  in  a penniless 
condition.  He  found  Austin,  he  said,  rather  a barren  field  in  the 
way  of  opoprtunities  for  making  money.  About  the  best  opening 
he  saw  was  that  of  lobbyist  before  the  Legislature,  and  he  embraced 
it.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  said  he,  I had  in  my  pocket  $3500 
and  a commission  as  district  judge.  The  judge  was  quite  free  in 
his  conversation  with  the  writer,  and  as  a Congressman  for  the 
State  would  be  elected  in  1ST2,  he  said  he  would  like  to  be  a Con- 
gressman, for  the  reason  that  his  education  and  training  fitted  him 
better  for  a politician  than  the  bench. 

The  first  court  that  Thurman  held  after  his  appointment  was  in 
Leon  county.  He  managed  in  a way  to  open  his  court  and  organize 
the  grand  jury.  In  the  first  case  he  tried  the  writer  represented  the 
plaintiff  as  attorney.  When  the  case  was  through,  all  but  the  charge 
to  the  jury,  the  judge  signed  the  writer  to  approach  him,  which 
he  did.  He  said  he  was  out  of  practice  and  rusty  in  the  law,  and 
he  asked  the  writer  if  he  would  not  write  for  him  his  charge  to  the 
jury.  To  this  the  writer  demurred,  telling  him  it  was  improper 
and  contrary  to  all  precedent;  but  he  still  insisted,  and  continued 
to  insist,  until  the  writer  finally  consented,  in  order  to  dispose  of 
the  case.  The  judge  finally  managed  to  wind  up  the  Leon  term. 
His  next  court  was  at  Calvert,  in  Eobertson  county.  He  held  that 
court  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  term  it  was  announced  that 
Judge  Thurman  had  resigned.  There  was  a portion  of  the  story 
connected  with  the  judge's  obtaining  his  commission  that  he  neg- 
lected to  tell  to  the  writer,  but  which  came  to  his  knowledge  later. 
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At  the  time  he  received  his  commission,  it  was  on  condition  that 
he  write  out  his  resignation  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a person 
high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Governor  and  the  Radical  party,  which 
resignation  was  to  be  handed  to  the  Governor  whenever  demanded 
by  him,  or  whenever  the  person  holding  it  chose  to  give  it  to  the 
Governor.  The  rumor  and  the  popular  belief  was  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  made  for  the  special  disposition  of  a certain  criminal 
case,  then  pending  in  the  district  court  of  Robertson  county.  This 
case  was  disposed  of,  and  it  was  said  that  the  judge  and  the  party 
holding  his  resignation  disagreed  about  some  matters  that  grew  out 
of  said  case,  or  were  dependent  on  the  disposition  of  the  same,  and 
hence  his  resignation  was  handed  to  the  Governor.  Fortunately 
for  the  people  of  the  district,  a good  man  and  able  lawyer  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  place  of  Thurman,  Judge  John  B.  Rector. 

The  Thirteenth  Legislature  assembled  at  Austin  on  the  14th  day 
of  January,  1873,  and  adjourned  on  the  4th  day  of  June.  This 
Legislature,  taken  as  a whole,  was  a most  intelligent  and  patriotic 
body  of  men.  In  its  membership  were  included  some  of  the  most 
noted  men  of  Texas.  While  the  House  of  Representatives  of  this 
Legislature  was  overwhelmingly  democratic,  there  was  trouble  in 
the  Senate.  Three  Senators,  while  claiming  to  be  democrats,  sym- 
pathized to  a great  extent  with  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  acts  of 
the  Twelfth  Legislature,  and  could  not  be  depended  on  to  aid  in  the 
repeal  of  the  same.  To  the  honor  of  Webb  Flanagan,  who  was  then 
a member  of  the  Senate,  a strict  republican  and  a man  of  potent 
influence  wdth  his  party,  his  fellow  Senators  and  Governor  Davis, 
he  co-operated  with  the  democrats  and  rendered  it  possible  for  this 
Legislature  to  repeal  the  State  police  law,  and  to  qualify  largely  the 
election  and  registration  law's  passed  by  the  Twelfth  Legislature. 
This  Legislature  by  persistence  and  prudent  management  under 
many  difficulties  opened  the  way  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
complete  emancipation  of  Texas  from  Radical  rule  and  negro  dom- 
ination. By  an  act  of  this  Legislature,  approved  May  26,  1S73,  the 
members  legislated  themselves  out  of  office,  and  provided  for  an 
election  for  Governor  and  all  other  elective  State  officers,  for  thirty 
Senators  and  -ninety  Representatives,  and  all  elective  county  offi- 
cers, on  the  first  Tuesday  of  December,  1S73.  At  this  election  Coke 
was  elected  Governor,  and  a Legislature  overwhelmingly  democratic 
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in  both  branches.  The  Fourteenth  Legislature  chosen  at  this  elec- 
tion assembled  at  Austin  on  the  13th  day  of  January,  1874.  Not- 
withstanding Governor  Davis  had  approved  the  Act  of  the  26tli  of 
May,  1873,  providing  for  the  election  of  Governor,  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  all  other  elective  State  and  county  officers,  it  was 
rumored  that  he  would  resist  the  inauguration  of  Governor  Coke 
and  the  organization  of  the  State  government  under  him,  and  a 
collision  was  threatened  between  the  adherents  of  Governor  Coke 
and  Governor  Davis.  The  circumstances  attending  the  outgoing  of 
Governor  Davis  and  the  incoming  of  Governor  Coke,  in  January, 
1S74,  are  familiar  to  all  of  the  old  citizens  of  Texas,  and  1 shall  not 
attempt  their  repetition,  except  a single  circumstance,  which  has  no 
significance  except  that  it  shows  how  much  the  people  of  Texas 
were  indebted  to  President  Grant  for  their  escape  from  bloodshed, 
and  what  the  Northern  people  would  have  considered  a second 
rebellion,  in  January,  1874. 

At  the  election  in  December,  1873,  the  writer  wa»s  elected  Sena- 
tor to  the  Fourteenth  Legislature,  and  was  present  in  Austin  dur- 
ing the  exciting  times  preceding  the  inauguration  of  Governor  Coke. 
Old  citizens  of  Austin  will  remember,  that  some  of  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Legislatures, 
adherents  of  Governor  Davis,  had  organized  a sort  of  rump  Legis- 
lature, in  some  of  the  basement  rooms  of  the  capitol,  and  were  col- 
lecting in  the  basement  a military  force  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
the  inauguration  of  Coke.  A young  man  by  the  name  of  Horn,  an 
acquaintance  of  the  writer,  in  fact  a distant  kinsman,  was  clerk  or 
secretary  of  one  of  the  houses  of  the  basement  Legislature.  The 
writer  at  the  time  was  rooming  in  the  third  story  of  the  old  Ray- 
mond House.  It  was  well  known  that  Governor  Davis  had  applied 
to  President  Grant  for  Federal  troops  to  support  him  in  his  con- 
tention, and  great  anxiety  was  manifested  by  both  sides  as  to  what 
his  answer  wmuld  be.  If  favorable  to  Governor  Davis,  it  meant 
bloodshed  beyond  a doubt,  for  the  democrats  were  determined  at 
all  hazards  to  seat  Governor  Coke.  While  waiting  for  the  reply  of 
President  Grant,  one  night  about  the  hour  of  midnight,  the  writer 
w*as  aroused  by  some  one  in  his  room.  The  some  one  proved  to  be 
Horn.  On  inquiry  as  to  what  he  wanted,  he  said,  “President  Grant 
has  refused  the  use  of  the  Federal  troops  to  Governor  Davis.  We 
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are  gone,  good-bye.”  From  that  hour  to  this  the  writer  has  never 
seen  or  heard  of  Horn.  On  going  to  the  capitol  the  next  morning, 
the  writer  saw  a number  of  negroes  and  some  white  men  with  arms 
in  their  hands  slink  out  of  the  basement  of  the  capitol  and  scurry 
across  the  capitol  grounds  like  scared  rabbits.  The  die  was  cast. 
Coke  was  inaugurated,  reconstruction  finished,  and  Texas  redeemed; 
and  the  people  who  had  waited,  trusted  and  suffered,  received  their 
reward. 

The  incidents  related  and  statements  made  in  this  paper,  as  to 
the  sentiment  and  feeling  of  the  people  of  Texas  during  the  days 
of  reconstruction,  are,  of  course,  in  a great  measure  local,  being 
confined  to  the  personal  observation  of  the  writer;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  feels  sure  that  , they  are  truthful  representations  of  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  of  what  was  occurring  all  over  Texas 
during  the  dark  and  gloomy  days  of  reconstruction. 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  pages,  without  any  personal  feeling 
or  prejudice  against  any  section  of  the  Union,  has  endeavored  to 
make  a faithful  chronicle  of  some  of  the  incidents  occurring  under 
his  own  observation  in  Texas  during  the  period  of  reconstruction; 
and  the  feelings  of  the  people  with  whom  he  was  associated  during 
that  time.  Tn  order  that  a correct  and  truthful  history  of  tins  un- 
happy period  in  Texas  may  be  written,  a knowledge  of  the  events 
occurring  and  the  sentiments  and  feelings  that  actuated  the  people 
is  necessary.  Principally  to  further  this  end  and  purpose  have 
these  pages  been  prepared. 

The  bitterness  and  animosities  engendered  by  the  war  and  recon- 
struction have  long  since  been  relegated  to  the  past.  The  Blue  and 
the  Gray  can  now  claim  a common  country.  The  union  of  the 
States  is  better  cemented  and  stronger  than  ever  before.  Mason’s 
and  Dixon’s  line,  the  imaginary  boundary  between  freedom  and 
slavery,  has  been  forever  obliterated.  The  issues  arising  from  seces- 
sion have  been  finally  and  fully  settled.  A Union,  steadfast  and 
strong,  spreads  its  protecting  arms  over  the  North  and  the  South. 
Every  man,  be  his  home  in  any  one  of  the  States,  feels  a glow  of 
pride  and  exultation  when  he  contemplates  the  greatness  and 
grandeur  of  the  Union,  and  felicitates  himself  that  he  is  a citizen  of 
this  mighty  Republic. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  TEXAS  AND  TEXANS  FIFTY 
YEARS  AGO. 


I. 

When  we  look  backwards  into  the  long  ago,  and  conjure  from  the 
recesses  of  memory  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  fifty  years  past,  time 
plays  at  witchery,  making  real  the  shades  and  shadows  that  flit 
across  our  recollection,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  seem  again  to  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being.  The  old  soldier  loves  to  tell  of  the 
incidents  of  his  soldier  life,  and  in  the  telling  fights  his  battles  over 
again.  The  old  man  is  garrulous,  and  he  delights  to  recall  the  men 
and  the  occurrences  of  his  earlier  days  and  set  them  moving,  in  his 
mind’s  eye,  upon  the  stage  of  action,  as  if  they  were  a part  of  the 
actual  living  present.  As  an  old  man,  I propose  to  make  a note  of 
some  of  the  things  I saw  and  heard,  and  of  some  of  the  men  I knew 
in  Texas  fifty  years  ago. 

By  no  means  do  I intend  to  write  my  own  biography.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  by  way  of  introduction,  that  I am  a native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, reared  mainly  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  This  latter  State  I 
left  when  twenty-two  years  of  age  for  Texas  by  way  of  Alabama, 
with  no  oilier  fortune  than  a license  to  practice  law  issued  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  and  the  hope  that  animated  thousands 
of  others  who  came  to  Texas  of  bettering  my  condition  in  that  then 
now  State.  Arriving  in  Alabama  I found  my  means  exhausted  ; so 
perforce  I halted  in  that  State  and  taught  an  old  field  school,  in 
order  to  obtain  means  to  complete  my  journey.  From  Alabama  I 
walked  to  Texas,  and  arrived  at  Centreville,  Leon  county,  on  the 
Hth  day  of  November,  1851.  My  brother,  who  was  a printer, 
accompanied  me.  As  we  had  no  means,  and  meat  and  bread, 
clothes  and  shelter,  were  practical  pressing  necessities  that  could 
not  be  well  ignored  or  put  oil,  we  concluded  to  start  a newspaper 
at  Centreville,  if  we  could  raise  the  money  to  buy  the  plant.  We 
thought  that  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  in  what  was  then  almost  a 
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wilderness,  would  attract  attention  and  patronage  and  thus  give 
us  an  occupation  that  would  enable  us  to  earn  our  daily  bread.  We 
found  a friend  who  thought  he  could  take  the  chances,  and  he 
loaned  us  the  money,  and  we  ordered  a Washington  hand  press  and 
the  necessary  type  for  a small  newspaper  from  New  York.  After 
many  delays  and  mishaps,  the  plant  was  finally  landed  at  Cairo  on 
the  bank  of  the  Trinity  river  by  the  old  steamboat,  Jack  Hays.  In 
the  spring  of  185.2  we  got  out  the  first  issue  of  the  paper.  It  was 
called  the  “Leon  Pioneer  It  was,  indeed,  a pioneer,  for  it  was 
located  in  a section  of  the  country  that  had  never  before  been 
invaded  by  a newspaper.  It  was  a great  novelty  and  attracted 
attention  and  patronage.  The  people  came  from  far  and  near  to 
see  it,  and  considering  the  paucity  of  population  it  was  liberally 
patronized.  Yv’e  ran  the  paper  for  three  and  a half  years,  making 
out  of  it  a support,  and  in  addition  money  enough  to  pay  off  what 
we  had  borrowed.  We  sold  the  press  and  type  to  John  Gregg  and 
Morris  Reagan  (the  latter  a brother  of  Judge  John  H.  Reagan) 
who  moved  them  to  Fairfield,  Freestone  county. 

Jn  1851,  there  were  but  few  newspapers  in  Texas.  The  writer 
remembers  the  News  and  the  Civilian  at  Galveston,  the  Advocate 
at  Palestine,  the  Item  at  Huntsville,  the  Hanger  at  Old  Washing- 
ton, papers  whose  names  I have  forgotten  at  Austin,  LaGrange,  and 
Nacogdoches,1  and  some  two  or  three  in  the  Red  River  section  of 
the  State.  The  Pioneer  had  the  legal  advertising  of  the  counties 
of  Houston,  Leon,  Madison,  Brazos,  Falls,  Hill,  Navarro,  Robert- 
son, and  Freestone.  The  publication  of  the  paper  was  surrounded 
with  difficulties.  Communication  with  the  outside  world  came 
principally  through  the  town  of  Huntsville,  which  at  that  time  was 
considered  the  Athens  of  Texas.  There  was  a weekly  mail  from 
Centreville  to  Huntsville — that  is,  the  mail  came  over  the  line,  on 
the  back  of  a mule,  once  a week  in  dry  weather.  When  the  floods 

*The  paper  at  Austin  referred  to  was  probably  the  State  Gazette,  though 
there  seeni3  to  have  been  another,  the  Southwestern  American,  which  was 
published  in  the  city  at  that  time.  The  Nacogdoches  paper  was  the 
Times,  and  that  at  LaGrange  was  the  Texas  Monument.  See  Gray's  His- 
tory of  the.  Texas  Press  in  A Comprehensive  History  of  Texas,  II  3S1, 
387,  301,  302,  and  Mrs.  Sinks’s  Editors  and  Newspapers  of  Fayette  County, 
Quarterly,  I 34-37. — Editor  Quarterly. 
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came  and  Bidias  creeks  became  raging  torrentsr  we  were  often  from 
two  to  four  weeks  without  a mail.  In  the  language  of  old  Tom 
Thurman,  the  mail  carrier,  all  that  was  necessary  to  render  the 
Bidias  impassable  was  one  or  two  lonesome  thunders  on  the  head 
of  these  creeks.  In  the  interval  between  mails,  the  editor  of  the 
Pioneer  had  to  manufacture  news  out  of  his  inner  consciousness  as 
best  he  could.  Frequently  paper  had  to  be  transported  from  Hunts- 
ville on  horseback.  Sometimes  it  could  not  be  obtained  at  all,  and 
to  save  legal  advertisements  the  weekly  issue  was  got  out  on  com- 
mon wrapping  paper.  These  were  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
attended  the  publication  of  a newspaper  in  Texas  in  the  early  fifties. 

At  this  writing  there  are  five  newspapers  in  Leon  county,  and 
the  iron  horse  goes  scurrying  through  the  county  four  or  five  times 
daily,  harnessed  to  the  LTiited  States  mail  car,  distributing  the 
news  from  every  part  of  the  world.  The  contrast  between  the  pres- 
ent progressive  Texas  and  that  of  fifty  years  ago  is  indeed  wonder- 
ful. The  same  blue  sky,  the  same  serene  moon  and  stars  that  shone 
fifty  years  ago  are  still  above  us,  but  all  else,  how  changed!  We 
seem  noSv  to  breathe  another  atmosphere,  to  inhabit  another  world. 
Then  was  the  time  of  laying  the  foundation  on  which  the  greatness 
of  Texas  was  to  be  builded ; now  we  witness  the  grand  results  of 
fifty  years  of  progress  and  development. 

In  the  early  fifties,  the  principal  staplas  in  trade  were  land  and 
land  certificates.  Surveying  and  the  location  of  certificates  was 
an  important  business;  but  land  and  land  certificates  were  cheap 
and  could  at  that  time  be  had  for  what  would  now  be  considered  a 
song.  It  was  the  impression  at  that  early  clay  that  only  the  tim- 
bered portion  of  Texas  was  adapted  to  agriculture.  The  vast  prai- 
ries of  the  State  were  considered  valueless,  except  for  grazing  and 
raising  of  stock.  LTnder  this  belief,  east  Texas,  the  timbered  por- 
tion of  the  State,  had  been  nearly  all  covered  with  certificates,  and 
the  prairie  portion  was  of  necessity  the  scene  of  operations  of  the 
land  locator  and  the  surveyor.  The  section  of  the  State  of  which 
the  city  of  Dallas  may  be  considered  the  center,  and  which  is  now 
prized  as  the  farmers’  paradise,  was  believed  to  be  worthless  for 
farming.  It  is  a fact  that  the  settlers  in  that  section,  in  the  early 
fifties,  came  down  to  Freestone,  Leon,  and  other  timbered  counties 
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east  of  the  Trinity  for  their  supplies  of  corn,  believing  that  they 
could  not  successfully  raise  it  in  the  prairies.  It  was  in  that  day 
laid  down  as  a certainty  that  farming  could  not  succeed  west  of 
j.  the  Brazos. 

At  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  1836,  the  American  population 
of  Texas  was  very  limited.  Those  entitled  to  headrights  and  bounty 
and  donation  certificates  for  military  service  under  the  laws  were 
too  few  for  the  vast  number  of  certificates  that  were  issued.  To 
sift  the  genuine  from  the  fraudulent,  the  government  was  compelled 
to  establish  what  was  known  as  the  Traveling  Board  of  Land  Com- 
missioners, to  which  board  all  land  certificates  had  to  be  submitted 
for  approval  or  rejection.  This  board  rejected  hundreds  of  certifi- 
cates as  fraudulent.  That  all  of  the  fraudulent  certificates  were 
rejected  by  it  is  not  probable.  Doubtless  many  of  these  certificates 
were  obtained  by  men  who  were  not  citizens  of  Texas  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution,  and  who  took  no  part  in  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, but  who  came  to  Texas  after  it  was  over  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  liberality  the  government  of  the  Republic  mani- 
fested towards  her  citizens  and  defenders  in  that  crisis.  Some  of 
the  fraudulent  certificates  perhaps  may  be  attributed  to  the  senti- 
ment that  prevailed  among  a few  of  the  old  settlers  of  Texas,  who 
staked  their  lives  and  fortunes  against  the  Mexicans  and  Indians, 
and  who  by  perseverance  and  indomitable  courage  had  finally  won 
— that  is  to  say,  they  felt  that  the  land  was  theirs  by  the  right  of 
conquest,  and  that  they  were  justified  in  taking  it  in  preference  to 
the  men  who  came  later  and  had  borne  no  part  in  the  war.  An 
illustration  of  this  feeling  may  be  found  in  a conversation  the 
writer  had  with  an  old  Texan,  who  expressed  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject as  follows:  “We  old  Texans  fought  for  and  won  the  country, 
the  land  by  right  is  ours,  and  in  taking  it  we  but  take  what  belongs 
to  us.”  These  men  were  poor  in  this  world's  goods ; they  bad  been 
harried  by  the  Mexicans  and  Indians,  had  suffered  all  of  the  hard- 
ships and  discomforts  of  the  wilderness,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
they  should  feel  in  the  hour  of  triumph  that  all  they  had  won 
should  be  theirs. 

The  same  old  Texan  stated  to  the  writer  how  in  a certain  eastern 
county,  at  an  early  day,  land  certificates  were  issued.  The  law 
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required  that  the  person  in  whose  name  the  certificate  was  applied 
for  should,  if  living,  appear  before  the  board  of  land  commissioners 
in  person  and  swear  to  the  facts  that  would  entitle  him  to  a certifi- 
cate; and  also  produce  two  witnesses  before  the  board,  who  could 
on  oath  corroborate  the  deposition  of  the  applicant.  When  the 
board  was  in  the  humor  to  make  some  certificates  for  its  members 
or  their  friends  they  made  three  mud  men,  one  of  which  was  named 
for  the  applicant,  the  other  two  for  his  witnesses.  To  these  dum- 
mies the  oath  required  by  the  law  was  administered,  and  the  certifi- 
cate would  be  issued.  The  same  man  told  the  writer  that  this  board, 
by  way  of  variety,  issued  a certificate  for  a third  of  a league  of  land 
to  a celebrated  stallion  of  the  neighborhood  that  went  by  the  name 
of  BoMy  Jolly.  In  this  case  the  board  had  a live  applicant,  but  as 
to  whom  the  stallion  produced  as  witnesses  the  informant  did  not 
state. 

In  1864  a certain  land  man  caine  from  east  of  the  Trinity  to 
Centreville,  for  what  purpose  the  writer  does  not  know.  He  put  up 
at  the  hotel,  w'as  taken  sick,  and  died  there.  The  landlord  after  his 
death  looked  into  his  saddle  bags,  and  found  a large  bundle  of  land 
certificates,  and  brought  them  to  the  writer  for  examination.  There 
were  at  least  forty  or  fifty  of  them,  on  variously  colored  paper,  pur- 
porting to  grant  leagues  and  thirds  of  leagues  of  land,  signed  by  the 
boards  of  land  commissioners  of  various  counties,  with  signatures 
of  the  clerks  and  bearing  the  county  seals.  Of  course  these  certifi- 
cates were  all  fraudulent,  and  the  incident  is  mentioned  only  to 
illustrate  those  rude  and  early  times,  and  the  loose  methods  that 
then  prevailed. 

The  early  settlers  of  Texas  rvere  generous  and  hospitable.  They 
would  share  the  last  crust  of  bread  or  bushel  of  corn  with  a friend, 
neighbor,  or  stranger.  They  kept  open  house,  and  the  latch  string 
always  hung  on  the  outside  of  the  door.  They  never  turned  array 
from  the  shelter  of  their  roof  or  camp  the  stranger  or  the  wayfar- 
ing man.  They  paid  their  debts,  observed  their  contracts,  and  illus- 
trated the  highest  integrity.  Perhaps  some  of  them  entertained 
loose  ideas  in  relation  to  the  acquisition  of  land ; but  this,  as  al- 
ready stated,  grew  out  of  the  feeling  that  they  had  fought  for  and 
won  it,  and  that  they  committed  no  wrong  in  taking  their  own. 
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The  writer’s  first  retainer  in  a land  suit,  after  his  arrival  in 
Texas,  grew  out  of  the  generosity  and  hospitality  of  an  old  Texan 
towards  a new  comer  and  stranger.  A man  came  from  Tennessee 
with  a wife  and  several  small  children  and  in  the  early  spring 
stopped  in  the  range  of  the  old  Texan’s  cattle.  As  soon  as  the  latter 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  stranger,  he  hastened  to  see  him,  and 
informed  him  that  he  was  welcome  to  gather  as  many  of  his  cows 
with  young  calves  as  he  might  need  to  furnish  his  family  with  milk 
and  butter;  and  that  all  he  would  charge  him  was  to  divide  the 
milk  of  each  cow  with  its  calf,  to  which  the  new  comer  thankfully 
agreed.  In  the  fall,  when  the  old  Texan  went  to  see  about  his  cows, 
he  found  that  more  than  half  the  calves  had  died,  and  that  those 
still  living  were  at  the  point  of  starvation.  He  felt  outraged  that 
his  hospitality  had  been  so  abused,  and  demanded  pay  for  the  calves 
that  had  died.  On  the  refusal  of  the  newcomer  to  pay  for  them  he 
instituted  suit  before  a justice  of  the  peace  for  damages,  and  em- 
ployed the  writer  to  prosecute  it,  which  lie  did,  obtaining  judgment; 
at  the  cost,  however,  to  himself  of  incurring  the  ill-will  of  the 
defendant,  which  it  took  years  to  remove. 

The  social  and  friendly  feeling  that  existed  among  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Texas  was  strong  and  peculiar.  It  was  the  natural  product 
and  outgrowth  of  hardships  and  dangers  which  these  pioneers 
mutually  shared,  that  joined  old  Texans  one  to  another  with  hooks 
of  steel.  This  statement  may  bo  illustrated  by  the  following  story: 

The  burning  of  the  Adjutant  General’s  office,  at  Austin  in  1855, 
with  the  military  records  of  the  Republic  and  State,  created  a 
great  sensation.  It  soon  became  rumored  that  two  citizens  of  a 
certain  county,  old  Texans,  were  the  guilty  parties,  and  they  were 
indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  Travis  county.  The  writer  was  in- 
formed that  in  due  course  capiases  for  the  arrest  of  these  parties 
were  forwarded  to  the  sheriff  of  the  proper  county,  who  was  also 
an  old  Texan  and  friend  of  the  accused.  The  sheriff  after  receiv- 
ing the  process  summoned  a posse,  with  directions  to  meet  him  at 
a certain  place.' on  a certain  night  to  aid  him  in  the  arrest  of  one  of 
the  parties.  The  sheriff  and  his  posse  made  the  descent  on  the 
home  of  the  accused  at  the  appointed  time  and  searched  his  house, 
but  found  no  one  except  his  wife  and  children.  It  was  told  the 
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writer  long  afterwards,  by  one  who  professed  to  know,  that  the 
sheriff  in  advance  had  sent  notice  of  his  intended  visit  to  the  man 
concerned  and  had  suggested  that  he  need  not  be  at  home  unless  he 
wished.  The  sheriff  was  a good  man,  and  the  -writer  doubts  the 
truth  of  what  his  informant  told  him;  but  if  it  was  true  it  simply 
illustrates  the  stroDg  and  peculiar  ties  of  friendship  that  existed 
among  old  Texans,  founded  on  common  dangers  and  common  hard- 
ships. Nothing  came  of  the  prosecution  of  these  citizens.  No  one 
was  punished  for  the  destruction  of  the  Adjutant  General’s  office. 
In  fact,  it  was  never  ascertained  whether  the  destruction  of  the 
office  was  intentional  or  accidental. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  and  State  of  Texas,  Houston, 
Rusk,  Lamar,  Hemphill,  Wheeler,  Lipscomb,  Ochiltree,  Henderson, 
Williamson,  Roberts,  Jones,  Rivers,  Gray.  Reagan,  Willie,  Baylor, 
Jack,  and  a host  of  others  were  members  of  the  bar,  and  actively 
pursued  the  profession  of  the  law.  These  men  became  the  leaders 
of  the  people  of  Texas.  They  illustrated  in  their  lives  and  conduct 
the  spirit  and  teachings  of  the  law,  and  gave  to  the  Republic  and 
State  a constitution  and  body  of  statutes  unsurpassed  by  any  on  the 
American  continent. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  and  State,  the  judges  and  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  had  access  to  but  few  books.  They  had  but  few  pre- 
cedents. and  but  little  regard  for  what  thev  did  have.  They  rook 
the  facts  and  tested  them  by  the  principles  of  equity,  and  in  this 
way  arrived  at  their  conclusions.  The  decisions  of  the  Texas  courts 
of  those  early  days  stand  out  in  bold  relief  among  the  great  mass 
of  decided  cases  for  their  simplicity,  directness,  and  happy  appli- 
cation of  the  elementary  principles  of  right  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  decisions  of  Hemphill,  Lipscomb,  and  Wheeler  stand  like  mon- 
uments, illustrating  that  ‘The  law  is  the  perfection  of  right  reason,” 
when  guided  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  justice.  When  shall 
we  see  their  like  again? 

In  the  early  fifties,  the  members  of  the  bar  followed  the  judge 
on  his  circuit  from  county  to  county.  They  traveled  on  horseback. 
Each  had  his  saddle-bags  (in  which  was  stored  his  linen  and  gen- 
erally a lunch),  his  blanket,  lariat,  tin  cup,  water  gourd,  and  coffee- 
pot. All  of  these  accoutrements  were  necessary.  The  country  was 
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thinly  populated,  and  often  in  passing  from  one  county  seat  to 
another  no  place  of  entertainment  would  be  found,  and  camping 
out  then  became  a necessity.  When  this  happened,  a spot  affording 
water  and  grass  was,  if  possible,  selected  for  camp.  Having 
chosen  the  place  the  travelers  dismounted,  unsaddled  and  staked 
their  horses,  kindled  a fire,  made  and  drank  coffee,  and  ate  their 
lunch.  After  eating  and  drinking,  they  sat  around  the  camp  fire, 
joked,  told  anecdotes,  discussed  the  topics  of  the  day,  sang  a song 
or  two,  and  thus  pleasantly  whiled  away  the  time  till  they  grew 
sleepy,  when  they  rolled  themselves  in  their  blankets,  with  saddle 
and  saddle-bags  for  pillow,  and  with  easy  conscience  passed  into  the 
land  of  dreams.  These  were  the  golden  days  of  enjoyment  and  good 
fellowship.  With  every  honest  lawyer  it  was  hail  fellow  well  met. 
No  envy  or  jealousy,  no  underbidding  nor  struggle  for  fees.  Every 
member  of  the  profession  knew  personally,  and  was  known  person- 
ally by,  nearly  every  man  in  his  circuit  of  practice.  There  was  no 
- great  crowd  of  lawyers,  in  those  early  days,  and  with  the  settling  of 
land  titles  and  other  matters  there  was  plenty  for  all  to  do. 

IT. 

The  first  Legislature  after  annexation  that  assembled  in  Texas, 
by  Act  of  the  11th  of  April,  1S4G,  divided  the  State  into  eight 
judicial  districts.  The  counties  of  Brazos,  Robertson,  Leon,  Lime- 
stone, Navarro,  Milam,  Burleson  and  Washington  composed  the 
Third  District,  R.  E.  B.  Baylor  being  the  judge  of  the  district.1  By 
Act  of  February  the  8th,  1850,  Bell,  Falls  and  McLennan  counties 
were  added  to  the  district.  By  Act  of  February  the  11th,  1850, 

1In  an  article  by  the  writer,  published  in  The  Quarterly  of  the  Texas 
State  Historical  Association , Yol.  V,  No.  2,  entitled  ‘'Reminiscences  of 
Texas  and  Texans  Fifty  Years  Ago,”  it  is  stated  that  the  counties  of  Milam, 
Burleson,  Washington,  Robertson,  Limestone,  Navarro,  Freestone  and  Leon 
composed  the  Eighth  .Judicial  District.  This  statement  is  not  correct. 
These  counties,  under  the  act  of  the  Legislature  in  184G,  constituted  the 
Third  District,  with  the  exception  that  Freestone  county  had  not  then 
been  created,  but  was  subsequently  organized  out  of  the  territory  of 
Navarro  county,  and  became  a part  of  the  Third  and  a part  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Judicial  Districts  when  the  latter  was  created. 
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Navarro  county  was  taken  from  the  district 'and  given  to  the  Ninth. 
By  Act  of  the  Legislature  in  1852  or  1853,  a new  judicial  district 
was  created,  called  the  Thirteenth,  embracing  all  of  the  counties 
of  the  Third  District  north  aud  east  of  the  Brazos  river,  towit: 
Brazos,  Robertson,  Falls,  Limestone,  Hill,  Navarro,  Freestone  and 
Leon  counties.  Henry  J.  Jewett  was  the  first  judge  of  this  dis- 
trict. Later  on  a new  county  called  Madison,  formed  out  of  the 
territory  of  Grimes,  Walker  and  Leon,  was  added  to  the  district ; 
and  in  January,  1858,  Brazos  county  was  taken  from  the  district. 

The  writer  arrived  in  Leon  county  in  1851,  in  which  county  he 
resided  continuously  until  18S3.  He  had,  therefore,  an  opportu- 
nity to  become  acquainted  with  the  judges  and  many  of  the  law- 
yers, resident  and  non-resident,  of  the  Thirteenth  District,  who 
practiced  in  it  in  the  early  fifties,  and  in  the  old  Third  District. 
Of  the  resident  lawyers  of  the  Third  and  Thirteenth  Districts,  he 
remembers  the  following:  Asa  M.  Willie,  of  Washington  county: 

H.  J.  Jewett,  R.  S.  Gould,  John  W.  Durant,  T.  W.  Blake,  Thos. 

V.  Mortimer,  James  Gregg,  A.  H.  Weir,  William  Holman  and 
Aaron  Kitehel,  of  Loon  county;  F.  L.  Barziza,  of  Robertson 
county;  Charley  Stewart,  Thomas  Harrison  and  T.  P.  Aycock,  of 
Falls  counhy;  D.  M.  Prendergast  and  Joseph  Lynn,  of  Limestone 
county;  R.  Q.  Mills,  C.  M.  Winkler,  William  Croft  and  A.  Beaton, 
of  Navarro  county  ; John  Gregg,  W.  L.  Moody,  James  Walker  and 
John  Whitt,  of  Freestone  county.  Of  non-resident  and  visiting 
lawyers,  the  writer  remembers  the  following:  Henderson  Yoakum, 

W.  A.  Leigh,  A.  M.  Branch  and  A.  T.  Wiley,  of  Walker  county; 

John  II.  Reagan,  Reuben  Reeves  and  A.  T.  Rainey,  of  Anderson 
county;  W.  B.  Ochiltree,  of  Nacogdoches  county,  and  Richard 
Coke,  of  McLennan  county.  ✓ 

As  a meager  tribute  to  the  worth  and  merit  of  some  of  these 
men,  the  writer  offers  the  following  short  sketches,  embracing  sim- 
ply his  recollection  of  them,  and  the  impressions  made  on  his  mind 
as  to  their  individual  excellences.  None  of  them  were  natives 
of  Texas,  but  they  gave- to  their  adopted  State  a loyalty  and  devo- 
tion that  could  not  be  surpassed  by  any  native.  Restricted  by  the 
liriiitntions  of  a new  and  sparsely  populated  country,  yet  they  did 
their  whole  duty  in  helping  to  lay  deep  and  strong  the  foundations 
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of  a mighty  State,  and  contributed  their  full  share  towards  estab- 
lishing law,  order  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
Texas. 

£ ❖ * 

Judge  K.  E.  B.  Baylor  was  on  the  bench  when  the  writer 
arrived  in  Centreville,  in  1851,  and  was  by  him  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  practicing  law  in  the  district  and  inferior  courts  of  the 
State.  Judge  Baylor  was  a resident  of  Washington  county.  He 
was  a kind  faced,  kind  hearted  man,  sociable,  easy  of  approach, 
and  most  courteous  to  the  members  of  the  bar,  and  especially 
considerate  of  the  young  attorneys.  He  was  not  only  a learned 
lawyer,  a just  and  upright  judge,  but  he  was  a most  earnest  and 
eloquent  preacher  of  the  gospel,  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and 
an  accomplished  performer  on  the  violin.  The  writer  was  deeply 
impressed  by  Judge  Baylor’s  charges  to  the  grand  jury,  dwelling- 
most  earnestly  on  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  obey  the  law  as  the 
palladium  of  our  safety  and  the  only  security  for  life,  liberty  and 
property.  He  would  earnestly  exhort  the  jury  to  ferret  out  every 
violation  of  the  law,  at  the  same  time  to  be  sure  and  present  no 
man  through  envy,  hatred,  malice  or  revenge,  and  leave  no  man 
unpresented  through  fear,  favor,  affection  or  the  hope  of  reward. 
“Why,”  said  he,  “if  there  should  be  offered  you  a whole  mountain 
of  golden  guineas  it  should  not  swerve  you  one  hair’s  breadth  from 
the  path  of  duty.”  The  example  and  influence  of  this  good  man 
was  all  on  the  side  of  religion,  morality,  law  and  order,  and  the 
good  he  accomplished  in  those  early  days  and  somewhat  turbulent 
times  for  Texas  and  her  people  is  beyond  estimate.  His  was  a 
civilizing,  uplifting  influence.  Not  only  was  lie  the  friend  of  reli- 
gion and  morality,  but  he  was  the  active,  persistent  friend  of  edu- 
cation. He  not  only  lent  the  cause  of  education  his  name  and 
influence,  but  he  aided  it  bv  contributing  his  means.  All  honor 
to  his  name.  The  people  of  Texas  owe  this  early  settler  and  pion- 
eer their  gratitude  and  grateful  remembrance. 

* * * 

Judge  Henry  J.  Jewett  was  a native  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  He  came  to  Texas  at  an  early  day.  He  had  a col- 
legiate e'd u cation ; was  a man  of  cultured  and  polished  manners. 
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The  writer  remembers,  before  the  war,  reading  several  articles 
from  the  pen  of  Judge  Jewett,  published  in  a Southern  magazine, 
the  name  of  which  the  writer  has  forgotten,  that  manifested  deep 
research  and  no  mean  literary  merit.  Judge  Jewett  chose  the  law 
for  a profession  and  located  in  Texas,  first  at  Old  Franklin,  in 
Robertson  county,  where  he  took  pot-luck  with  the  rest  of  the 
pioneers,  in  the  discomforts  of  the  wilderness  and  the  alarms  and 
excitement  consequent  on  actual  and  expected  attacks  from  the 
Indians.  During  President  Lamar’s  administration  he  became  his 
private  secretary.  When  annexation  was  consummated  he  was 
elected  from  Robertson  county  a member  of  the  convention  that 
framed  the  State  Constitution  of  1845,  a model  in  the  way  of  con- 
stitutions that  has  not  been  surpassed  in  Texas  or  any  other  State 
of  the  Union  in  what  a constitution  should  be.  So  satisfactory 
was  this  constitution  to  the  people  of  Texas  that  from  the  date 
of  its  adoption  to  1866,  only  one  amendment  was  made  to  it,  which 
authorized  the  election  by  the  people  of  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  district  judges.  Attorney  General,  district  attorneys.  Comp- 
troller, Treasurer  and  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
instead  of  the  nomination  of  these  officials  by  the  Governor  and 

confirmation  by  the  Senate.  1755195 

In  1846  the  county  of  Leon  was  created,  with  Leona,  a village 
near  Old  Fort  Boggy,  as  the  county  seat.  As  was  the  custom  in 
those  days,  when  a new  county  was  created  out  of  the  territory  of 
Robertson,  some  one  of  the  lawyers  that  had  congregated  about 
Old  Franklin  went  to  the  newly  created  county.  It  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Judge  Jewett  to  go  to-  Leon,  and  he  settled  at  Old  Fort  Boggy. 
At  the  Fort  he  married  Mrs.  Rachel  Ball,  the  widow  of  McKay 
Ball,  who  had  emigrated  from  Arkansas  and  settled  at  the  Fort, 
where  he  died  after  a short  residence.  Ball  was  said  to  be  a law- 
yer of  some  repute  in  Arkansas.  In  his  new  home  Judge  Jewett 
devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  with  good  success, 
acquiring  business  in  nearly  all  of  the  counties  that  then  com- 
posed the  Third  Judicial  District.  In  185*2  or  1853  tlie  Legisla- 
ture created  the  Thirteenth  Judicial  District,  and  Judge  Jewett 
became  a candidate  for  judge  of  this  new  district,  and  was  elected, 
as  the  writer  remembers,  without  opposition.  As  to  the  counties 
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of  the  new  district,  Leon.  Brazos,  Falls,  Robertson,  Limestone  and 
Freestone,  Judge  Jewett  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Judge 
Baylor.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office.  Judge  Jewett  was 
a candidate  for  re-election.  He  was  opposed  by  a young  attorney 
of  Fairfield,  Freestone  county,  John  Gregg,  and  was  defeated  by 
Gregg.  The  war  between  the  States  coming  on,  Judge  Gregg 
resigned  in  order  to  enter  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States. 
Judge  Jewett  was  a candidate  again  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
Judge  Gregg’s  resignation,  and  was  elected,  the  writer’s  recollec- 
tion is,  without  opposition.  Judge  Jewett  served  but  a short  while 
after  his  election  the  second  time.  His  mind  became  so  impaired, 
from  some  unknown  cause,  that  he  was  wholly  unfit  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  incumbent  on  him  as  judge,  and  his  friends 
prevailed  on  him  to  resign.  For  some  time  after  his  resignation  he 
remained  about  his  home,  quiet  and  inoffensive,  with  a simple, 
foolish  look  on  his  face  and  a vacant  stare  out  of  his  eyes  that  was 
sad  to  behold,  unmistakably  indicating  to  the  observer  that  reason 
was  dethroned,  and  the  bright  intellect  that  once  dominated  his 
being  had  left  its  habitation  vacant  and  untenanted — that  his  once 
strong  intellect  was  now  a shattered  wreck. 

He  managed  in  some  way  to  elude  the  care  and  oversight  of  his 
wife  and  friends,  wandered  away  from  home,  and  was  lost  to  them 
until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  was  heard  of  in  Mata- 
moros,  Mexico.  During  the  war  many  Mexican  freighters,  engaged 
in  transporting  cotton  from  the  neighborhood  of  Leona  to  Matamo- 
ros,  were  often  in  the  vicinity  of  the  judge’s  home,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  followed  off  some  of  the.se  caravans.  Before  his 
friends  could  go  after  him  lie  disappeared  from  Matamoros,  and 
by  some  means  worked  his  way  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he 
was  arrested  as  a lunatic  and  confined  in  the  asylum  on  Blackwell’s 
Island.  He  escaped  from  the  asylum  and  was  found  drowned  in 
the  North  river.  Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  one  of  the  mam- 
bright  men  who  adorned  the  early  period  of  Texas  historv,  an'd  did 
so  much  towards  the  formation  of  its  laws  and  system  of  juris- 
prudence. When  last  heard  from,  his  wife  and  children  resided 
near  Calvert,  in  Robertson  county. 
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Judge  John  Gregg  was  a member  of  the  Freestone  county  bar. 
He  was  a native  of  \orth  Alabama;  came  to  Texas  in  the  early 
fifties  and  settled  in  Fairfield,  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
law.  Gregg  was  poor  in  this  world’s  goods,  but  rich  in  intellect 
and  ambition  to  distinguish  himself  in  his  chosen  profession.  His 
conduct  was  so  admirable,  his  address  so  pleasing,  and  his  merit 
so  apparent  that  in  a short  time  he  achieved  an  unprecedented  pop- 
ularity with  the  people  of  the  Thirteenth  Judicial  District.  At 
the  close  of  Judge  Jewett’s  first  term  Gregg  was  brought  out  by 
his  many  friends  to  contest  the  judgeship  of  the  district  against 
Jewett,  and  he  was  triumphantly  elected.  He  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  office  with  distinction  to  himself  and  entire  satisfac- 
tion to  his  constituents.  While  he  was  judge  the  Civil  War  came 
on,  and  he  immediately  resigned  the  judgeship  and  volunteered  in 
the  Confederate  army.  He  became  colonel  of  the  Seventh  Texas 
Regiment,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  a brigadier  generalship.  He 
was  captured  at  Fort  Donaldson,  but  was  shortly  after  exchanged 
and  was  an  active  participant  in  the  principal  battles  in  Tennessee 
and  Virginia,  and  near  the  close  of  the  war  (October,  1864)  was 
killed  at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  defending  the  lines  around  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg.  He  was  killed  in  the  very  prime  of  man- 
hood. His  death  closed  a career  that  gave  promise  of  great  per- 
sonal distinction  and  of  the  largest  benefit  to  his  State  and  people. 
The  name  of  John  Gregg  is  still  a household  memory  among  the 
people  of  the  Thirteenth  Judicial  District. 

* * * 

Judge  James  Walker  was  a member  of  the  Freestone  county  bar 
who  settled  in  Fairfield  in  the  early  fifties.  He  was  born  in 
Georgia;  settled  first  in  Houston,  and  from  there  removed  to  Fair- 
field  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  well 
grounded  in  the  elements  of  the  law,  and  a cautious,  safe  coun- 
selor. He  was  full  of  kindness  and  good  humor,  a most  companion- 
able man,  fond  of  his  friends  and  company,  infusing  life  and  enjoy- 
ment into  every  crowd  where  he  was  found.  When  Judge  Jewett 
resigned,  after  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  on  account 
of  aberration  of  mind.  Judge  Walker  was  elected  to  the  bench 
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of  the  Thirteenth  District,  in  which  office  he  gave  universal  sat- 
isfaction. After  the  close  of  the  war  he  removed  from  Fairfield 
to  Waco,  where  he  now  resides.  The  judge  had  one  drawback  as  a 
lawyer — deafness — which  has  grown  in  intensity  with  increasing 
age,  and  finally  forced  his  retirement  from  the  bar.  He  is  largely 
interested  in  Texas  lands,  and  since  his  retirement  from  the  bar 
has  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  the  perfecting  of  useful  inventions. 

* * * 

J edge  E.  S.  Gould  settled  in  Leon  county  at  Centreville  in  1850 
and  opened  a law  office  at  that  place.  He  was  the  first  district 
attorney  of  the  Thirteenth  Judicial  District.  He  is  a native  of 
Alabama  and  a graduate  of  the  State  University  at  Tuscaloosa. 
He  was  a member  of  the  convention  that  took  Texas  out  of  the 
Union.  On  the  breakiug  out  of  the  Civil  War  he  raised  a company 
in  Leon  county  for  the  Confederate  service  and  was  elected  cap- 
tain. The  company  was  ordered,  soon  after  being  raised,  to  Porter 
Springs,  in  Houston  county,  where  a reorganization  took  place  and 
a battalion  was  formed,  of  which  he  became  major.  Additional 
companies  were  subsequently  added  to  the  battalion,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  promoted  to  colonel.  He  served  during 
the  entire  war  in  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  He  was  at  the 
battles  of  Mansfield,  Pleasant  Hill  and  Jenkins  Ferry,  at  which 
last  place  he  was  wounded.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1866, 
he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Thirteenth  Judicial  Distinct,  served 
for  a short  time,  and  was  removed  by  the  Federal  military  authori- 
ties as  an  obstacle  to  reconstruction.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
by  Governor  Coke  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Gray.  At 
the  next  election  after  his  appointment  he  was  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple for  a full  term.  He  and  Governor  Roberts  wore  the  first  law 
professors  in  the  State  University,  which  position  he  holds  at  this 
writing.  He  is  a man  who  exemplifies  in  his  life  and  conduct,  as 
far  as  finite  humanity  can,  all  of  the  Christian  virtues.  For  some 
years  after  the  war  the  judge  continued  to  reside  in  Leon  county. 
From  there  he  removed  to  Galveston,  and  from  the  latter  place  to 
Austin,  where  he  now  resides 
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J.  W.  Durant. — After  being  admitted  to  the  bar  by  Judge 
Baylor,  the  writer  formed  a partnership  with  Colonel  John  W 
Durant.  Colonel  Durant  was  a native  of  South  Carolina,  and 
brought  with  him  to  Texas  all  of  the  attributes  of  a South  Caro- 
lina gentleman  of  the  olden  time.  On  reaching  Texas  he  first  set- 
tled in  Washington  county,  and  from  there  he  removed  to  Leon 
county  and  settled  on  a farm  on  the.  Trinity  river  near  Ivickapoo 
Shoals.  The  colonel  had  a diversity  of  occupations.  He  was  a 
good  farmer,  a creditable  lawyer,  an  eloquent  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel and  a politician.  He  was  quite  an  orator,  a most  interesting 
conversationalist,  a fascinating  story  teller  and  a dear  lover  of  poli- 
tics. He  carried  a political  chip  on  his  shoulder  and  was  always 
ready  to  engage  any  political  antagonist  who  dared  to  knock  it  off 
When  know-nothingism  was  rampant,  in  the  fifties,  the  colonel 
fought  it  from  start  to  finish  with  a vim,  and  in  the  fight  obtained 
the  title  of  the  “Bishop  of  BQggy,”  for  the  reason  that  he  pub-  6 
licly  proclaimed  that  lie  would,  by  baptism  and  the  laving  on  of 
hands,  grant  absolution  and  restore  to  perfect  political  purity  any 
misguided  know-nothing  who  would  repent  and  confess  the  error 
of  his  ways.  The  colonel  had  man}*  a political  bout  with  Hon. 
R.  Q.  Hills,  of  Xavarro  county,  who  was  then  young  and  ambitious, 
and  the  eloquent  advocate  of  the  party  of  the  “dark  lantern.” 
Know-nothingism  swept  over  the.  section  of  the  country  constitut- 
ing the  colonel's  range.  Before  people  knew  of  the  existence  of 
the  organization  it  had  embraced  in  its  lodges  the  majority  of  the 
community.  You  did  not  know  when  you  met  a member  of  the 
organization.  Your  most  intimate  friend  might  be  a member,  and 
you  none  the  wiser.  LTnder  these  circumstances  it  took  nerve  and 
backbone  to  publicly  oppose  the  order.  The  mysterious  and  secret 
character  of  the  organization,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  opposed  to 
foreigners  and  Catholics,  whetted  the  colonel’s  apptite  for  its  scalp, 
and  he  went  after  it  whenever  an  occasion  presented  itself.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  addressing  a crowd  at  a place  called  Beargrass 
in  a millltouse  operated  by  an  overshot  wheel.  In  the  midst  of  his 
address,  while  he  was  going  for  the  mysterious  arid  heretical  order, 
as  he  called  it,  the  old  miller  turned  the  water  on  the  wheel  and 
set  the  corn  cracker  in  motion,  which  raised  such  a clatter,  rein- 
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forced  by  die  howls  of  the  crowd,  that  the  voice  of  the  colonel  was 
completely  drowned  and  he  was  forced  to  conclude  his  speech.  Col- 
onel Durant  was  a member  of  the  Legislature  of  his  native  State, 
and  during  the  Civil  War  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  from 
Leon  county.  He  was  one  of  the  most  charitable  and  generous  men 
that  the  writer  has  ever  known.  In  the  relief  of  the  needy  he 
would  stint  himself.  He  was  independent  and  outspoken,  having 
always  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  From  Leon  county  he 
removed  to  Alvin,  in  Brazoria  county,  where  he  died  a fewr  years 
ago.  He  has  a son  and  two  daughters  who  reside  in  Alvin.  He 
was  a useful  citizen,  and  did  much  toward  the  upbuilding  and 
development  of  the  country  in  a material  sense.  By  example  and 
influence  he  was  ever  found  on  the  side  of  morality,  religion,  law' 
and  order. 

$ ^ $ 

Thomas  W.  Blake,  a member  of  the  Leon  county  bar,  is  an  old 
Texan.  He  came  to  Leon  county  from  Nacogdoches  at  an  early 
day.  He  was  a man  of  fine  appearance,  pleasing  address,  a good 
lawyer,  a ready  and  eloquent  speaker.  He  and  Bill  Scurry  ran 
for  Congress  at  the  same  time.  Blake  was  a man  of  deep  religious 
feeling,  and,  under  the  impression  that  he  could  be  of  more  service 
to  his  fellowmen  in  the  pulpit  than  at  the  bar,  he  entered  the  min- 
istry. After  retiring  from  the  bar  he  removed  to  Grimes  county 
and  settled  near  Plantersville  on  a farm.  He  has  seen  Texas 
develop  from  a puny  republic  to  a mighty  State  of  the  American 
Union.  He  is  still  living,  making  his  home  with  a son  in  North 
Texas. 

* * ^ 

James  Gregg,  a brother  of  General  John  Gregg,  settled  in  Cen- 
treville,  Leon  county,  Texas,  for  the  practice  of  law  in  the  early 
fifties.  He  was  a young  man  of  solid  parts,  who  gave  great  promise 
of  a successful  and  brilliant  career  as  a lawyer.  He  died  in  a year 
or  two  after  locating  in  Centreville.  Tie  left  a son,  who  is  a resi- 
dent of  Palestine,  Anderson  county,  a distinguished  lawyer  and 
State  Senator  from  that  district. 

* * 5j S 

F.  L.  Barziza  was  a member  of  the  Bobertson  county  bar  in  the 
early  fifties,  and  resided  in  Wheelock,  the  then  county  seat.  He 
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stood  high  as  a lawyer,  and  had  an  extensive  practice  in  nearly 
every  county  in  the  Thirteenth  Judicial  District.  Pie  was  an  Ital- 
ian by  birth.  He  died  during  the  Civil  War,  or  shortly  after  its 
close.  He  had  a brother,  Decimus  Barziza,  a noted  lawyer  of  Hous- 
ton, who  represented  Harris  county  in  the  Fourteenth  Legislature. 

4*  5(5 

General  Thomas  Harrison,  a member  of  the  bar  of  Falls 
county,  settled  first  at  Marlin,  and  from  there  removed  to  Waco. 
Harrison  was  a learned  lawyer  and  a fine  advocate.  He  practiced 
in  most  of  the  counties  of  the  Thirteenth  Judicial  District.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  he  raised  and  was  elected  cap- 
tain of  a cavalry  company,  which  became  a part  of  the  celebrated 
regiment  of  Terry  Hangers.  He  finally  became  colonel  of  this  reg- 
iment, and  before  the  close  of  the  war  was  promoted  to  a brigadier 
generalship.  He  was  an  intrepid  soldier,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  without  fear  and  of  the 
highest  sense  of  honor.  In  person  he  was  straight  as  an  arrow,  and 
of  that  bearing  and  manner  indicating  that  nature  not  only  made 
him  a gentleman,  but  intended  him  for  a soldier.  He  is  dead, 
but  his  influence  and  example  still  lives  for  the  accomplishment  of 
good.  Harrison,  in  1854  or  1855,  while  leisurely  riding  along  a 
prairie  road  in  Hill  county,  content,  anticipating  no  danger,  and 
enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  landscape,  met  a man  in 
the  road  on  foot,  who  stopped  him  and  made  some  inquiry  a-  to 
the  road.  While  Harrison  was  answering  his  inquiry,  the  man  sud- 
denly whipped  out  a pistol,  shoved  it  in  his  face  with  a positive 
order  for  him  to  dismount.  Under  the  circumstances  the  general 
made  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  obeyed  the  order  with 
alacrity.  The  man  mounted,  rode  off  at  a gallop  and  was  soon 
out  of  sight,  leaving  Harrison  afoot  in  the  broad  prairie.  A few 
days  after  the  occurrence  the  writer  saw  Harrison  in  Centreville 
in  search  of  the  robber  and  his  horse.  He  was  a much  angered  and 
outraged  man.  and  in  that  frame  of  mind,  had  he  met  the  robber, 
one  or  the  other  would  have  been  killed.  Tt  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  the  man  was  a fugitive  from  justice  from  Grimes 
county.  The  robber  rode  the  horse  down  and  then  turned  him 
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loose.  Harrison  recovered  the  horse,  but  never  had  the  satisfaction 
I of  encountering  the  robber. 


/ N Charley  Stewart,  as  everybody  called  him,  became  a resident 
of  Marlin  in  the  early  fifties,  and  a member  of  the  Falls  county 
bar.  The  writer  first  met  Stewart  at  Old  Springfield,  the  then 
county  seat  of  Limestone  county.  He  had  come  up  from  G-alveston 
and  settled  to  practice  his  profession  at  Marlin*  He  was  a young 
man,  tall,  gawky  and  loosely  jointed,  and  looked  younger  than  he 
really  was.  While  Charley’s  personal  appearance  was  somewhat 
against  him,  he  was  really  a live,  bright,  brainy  man,  worthy  and 
meritorious,  and  the  people  of  the  Thirteenth  Judicial  District 
were  not  long  in  finding  it  out,  for  they  elected  him  district  attor- 
ney, which  position  he  successfully  and  ably  filled.  After  the  war 
he  moved  to  Houston,  did  a good  practice  as  a lawyer  there,  and 
soon  the  people  of  that  congressional  district  transferred  him  to 
Congress.  Charley  Stewart  was  a pleasant,  companionable  man, 
and  had  the  art  of  making  everybody  in  his  company  feel  that  he 
was  their  friend  and  they  did  not  forget  him.  He,  too,  has  passed 
over  the  river  and  joined  the  army  of  the  great  majority.  His  life 
was  useful  to  his  countrymen,  and  the  good  he  did  survives  him. 


D.  M.  Prexdergast,  of  the  Limestone  county  bar,  in  1851,  re- 
sided in  the  old  town  of  Springfield,  the  then  county  seat,  not  a 
vestige  of  which  now  remains.  It,  in  the  early  fifties,  was  a busy 
place.  Besides  being  the  county  site,  the  district  land  office  was 
located  there,  and  it  was  the  general  headquarters  of  land  locators 
and  surveyors.  Prendergast  may  be  said  to  be  the  Nestor  of  the  bar 
of  the  Thirteenth  District.  He  settled  in  the  district  at  a very  early 
day,  and  he  had  the  entire  confidence  of  the  people,  both  as  a man 
and  lawyer.  His  practice  extended  to  every  county  in  the  district. 
While  he  was  not  an  orator  or  what  is  termed  a genius,  he  was  a 
man  of  solid  attainments  and  practical  common  sense.  He  spoke 
clearly  and  plainly  and  presented  the  law  of  his  case  to  the  court 
in  a forcible  and  pointed  manner;  his  facts  to  the  jury  with  the  con- 
vincing force  that  always  accompanies  a clean  and  truthful  state- 
ment. In  the  practice  of  the  law  he  acted  on  the  maxim  that  the 
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legitimate  object  of  every  investigation  is  to  ascertain  the,  truth; 
and  the  purpose  of  a lawsuit  is  to  administer  right  and  justice 
between  the  parties.  He  believed  that  no  true  and  conscientious 
lawyer  could  afford  to  bend  and  prostitute  the  law  into  an  engine 
of  oppression  and  fraud.  He  did  the  State  efficient  service  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Thirteenth  Legis- 
lature, at  a time  when  the  people  conscripted  their  best  men  and 
sent  them  to  Austin  to  relieve  them  from  the  evils  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  the  laws  enacted  by  Gov.  Davis  and  the  Twelfth  Legisla- 
ture. The  people  of  his  district  honored  him  on  several  occasions, 
by  electing  him  judge.  He  is  now  an  old  man,  living  at  Mexia,  in 
Limestone  county.  He  has  helped  to  build  Texas  up  from  a puny 
infant  to  the  full  stature  of  robust  manhood.  What  wonderful 
changes  he  has  witnessed ! He  has  retired  from  the  practice  of  the 
law,  but  is  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  banking 

^ 

Roger  Q.  Mills  came  from  Kentucky  to  Texas  and  stopped  first 
at  Palestine,  the  home  in  the  early  fifties  of  his  uncle,  Judge  Ruben 
Reeves.  His  stay  in  Palestine  was  of  short  duration.  He  removed 
to  Corsicana,  Navarro  county,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was 
a typical  son  of  Kentucky,  full  of  health  and  spirits,  of  splendid 
constitution,  well  proportioned  frame,  a pleasing,  intellectual  face, 
prepossessing  address,  with  an  ambition  to  excel  and  make  his 
mark  in  the  State  of  his  adoption.  In  his  Corsicana  home  he 
industriously  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  soon 
acquired  a large  practice,  which  extended  to  many  of  the  counties 
of  the  Thirteenth  Judicial  District.  He,  characteristic  of  his  Ken- 
tucky blood,  took  a keen  interest  in  all  of  the  political  questions  of 
the  day,  and  being  a fluent  speaker,  he  embraced  every  opportunity 
to  make  his  views  known  by  public  addresses.  Being  of  the  old 
Kentucky  whig  stock,  he,  on  the  first  introduction  of  know-noth- 
ingism,  fraternized  with  this  new  party,  more,  the  writer  presumes, 
because  it  was  in  opposition  to  the  democratic  party,  than  from  any 
conscientious  belief  in  the  correctness  of  its  principles.  During  the 
short  career  of  this  party  Mills  had  many  an  oratorical  bout  with 
its  opponents,  and  in  these  contests  he  was  a foeman  worthy  of  the 
steel  of  any  of  them,  and  none  of  them  could  boast  of  having  low- 
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ered  the  plume  of  the  gallant  gentleman  from  Navarro.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  lie  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Confed- 
erate army  and  rose  to  the  office  of  colonel.  He  remained  in  the 
service  during  the  entire  war,  and  was  surrendered  at  Appomattox. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  home,  renewed  his  practice  and 
helped  to  build  up  his  devastated  and  impoverished  country.  The 
first  democratic  State  convention  after  the  close  of  the  war  met  in 
Corsicana,  and  that  convention  nominated  him  as  congressman  for 
the  State  at  large,  and  he  was  elected.  He  was  continued  as  con- 
gressman until  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  ; so  he 
was  congressman  and  senator  without  a break  from  the  time  of  his 
first  election  until  he  was  succeeded  in  the  Senate  by  Governor  Cul- 
berson, an  official  career  almost  unprecedented.  He  still  resides  in 
Corsicana,  hale  and  vigorous,  with  the  promise  of  future  usefulness 
to  his  countrymen. 

* * * 

C.  M.  Winkler,  of  Corsicana,  was  a noted  member  of  the 
Navarro  county  bar.  He  espoused  with  sincere  zeal  the  cause  of 
the  Confederacy,  volunteered  at  an  early  day,  rose  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  service.  He  served  in  Virginia  during  the  entire 
war,  and  surrendered  with  Lee.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
came  home,  took  up  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  labored  with 
patriotic  zeal  to  rehabilitate  the  waste  and  destruction  caused  by 
the  war.  During  Governor  Throckmorton’s  administration,  under 
the  Constitution  of  18(1(3,  he  and  R.  S.  Gould  were  opposing  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  judge  of  the  Thirteenth  Judicial  District. 
Winkler  was  declared  elected  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  the 
office,  but  it  was  shortly  ascertained  that,  through  a mistake  in 
counting  the  returns  from  Robertson  county,  Mr.  Gould  had  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  cast.  As  soon  as  this  fact  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Judge  Winkler  he  at  once  stepped  down  and  out,  and 
Judge  Gould,  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  which  was  then  in 
session,  was  declared  to  be  entitled  to  the  office,  and  he  at  once 
assumed  its  duties.  Under  the  Constitution  of  1S?V>,  Colonel 
Winkler  was  elected  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeals,  which  office  he  held  at  his  death.  He  discharged  the 
duties  of  judge  of  this  court  in  a most  efficient  and  satisfactory 
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manner  to  the  members  of  the  bar  and  the  people  of  the  State. 
He  was  a brave  soldier,  a just  and  upright  judge,  an  honest  man, 
and  a patriotic,  model  citizen.  The  reports  of  the  Court  of  Crim- 
inal Appeals  are  monuments  to  his  memory. 

* * * 

• William  Croft  is  another  lawyer  who  settled  at  Corsicana  at  a 
very  early  day.  He  is  still  living  in  Corsicana,  but  retired  from 
the  practice.  He  devoted  his  time  and  energies  to  his  profession 
and  enjoyed  a good  practice.  He  has  ever  been  in  that  community 
a leading  citizen,  and  did  his  full  share  in  the  development  and 
upbuilding  of  that  rich  section  of  the  State.  In  reference  to  his 
profession,  he  realized  from  the  start  that  the  law  was  a jealous 
mistress,  and  that  half-hearted  devotion  would  not  win  distinction 
and  success.  In  his  old  age  and  retirement  he  has  the  full  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

* * * 

Alexander  Beaton  is  another  member  of  the  Navarro  county 
bar.  He  wa-s  among  the  first  settlers  of  Corsicana,  and,  indeed, 
one  of  its  founders,  and  a man  who  commanded  the  universal 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  of  Navarro  county. 

* * * 

Colonel  W.  L.  Moody,  in  the  early  fifties,  was  a member  of  the 
Freestone  county  bar.  He  came  from  Virginia  and  settled  at  Fair- 
field.  He  was  always  a most  courtly  gentleman,  modest  and  timid, 
and  while  well-grounded  in  the  elements  of  the  law,  he  found  that 
its  practice  did  not  harmonize  with  his  tastes  and  temperament, 
and  he  soon  abandoned  it  for  the  more  congenial  business  of  the 
merchant.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  volunteered  and 
entered  the  Confederate  army,  and  made  a gallant  soldier.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Fairfield  to  find  that  his  business 
and  accumulations  had,  during  the  war,  gone  to  wreck  and  ruin. 
In  a short  time  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Galveston,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  his  father-in-law,  Colonel  Bradley,  opened  a commission 
business,  which,  under  his  management,  was  a success.  lie  still 
resides  in  Galveston,  engaged  in  the  commission  and  banking  bus- 
iness, and  through  his  good  judgment  and  management  has  accum- 
ulated a fortune;  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  solid  men  of  Galveston. 
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He  ably  represented  Galveston  county  in  the  Fourteenth  Legisla- 
ture. He  is  a man  of  great  public  spirit,  and  has  done  much 
towards  the  building  up  and  development  of  the  trade  and  business 
of  Galveston. 

* * S 

Colonel  John  Whitt  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Fairfield, 
and  a member  of  the  Freestone  county  bar.  He  was  in  Fairfield 
the  first  time  the  writer  visited  the  town,  in  the  spring  of  1852. 
The  court  house  then  was  a clapboard  shanty,  about  20  feet  square, 
set  in  the  middle  of  the  public  square  of  the  town.  Whitt  was  not 
only  a lawyer,  but  a hotel  keeper.  He  not  only  knew  how*  to  con- 
duct a law  suit  for  a client,  but  knew  how  to  feed  and  entertain 
him  in  a most  hospitable  manner.  His  house  was  a popular  resold 
for  the  visiting  members  of  the  bar  in  court  time.  He  was  a most 
genial  and  companionable  landlord,  and  most  attentive  to  the  com- 
fort and  wants  of  his  guests.  He  was  a public  spirited  citizen  and 
a most  useful  member  of  society.  He  has  long  since  been  dead. 
However,  as  an  early  settler  and  pioneer  he  did  his  duty  toward  the 
upbuilding  of  his  section  of  Texas. 

* * * 

Henderson  Yoakum,  W.  A.  Leigh,  A.  M.  Branch  and  A.  P. 
Wiley,  members  of  the  Walker  county  bar,  in  the  early  fifties, 
were  regular  attendants  upon  the  Leon  county  district  court. 
Yoakum  was  a tall,  spare-made  Tennesseean,  a profound  lawyer, 
a pleasant,  agreeable  gentleman,  who  found  time  while  attending 
to  his  large  practice  to  write  the  history  of  Texas,  his  adopted 
State.  “Yoakum’s  History  of  Texas”  is  his  monument.  Leigh, 
Branch  and  Wiley  were  leading  lawyers  and  citizens  in  their  day 
in  Texas.  Branch  was  honored  by  his  fellow-citizens  by  election  to 
the  Confederate  Congress.  All  of  them  are  long  since  dead,  but 
their  names  are  treasured  as  household  memories  by  the  people  of 
Walker  county. 

* * * 

Judge  W.  B.  Ochiltree,  of  the  Nacogdoches  bar,  was  an  occa- 
sional visitor  in  the  Thirteenth  Judicial  District  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  The  writer  saw  Ochiltree  first  in  the  spring  of 
1852.  He  remembers  as  distinctly  as  though  it  wrere  yesterday 
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the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  that  'first  meeting.  Heavy 
set  in  person,  his  yellow  locks,  his  large  head,  short  neck,  bold, 
intellectual,  defiant  forehead,  reminded  the  writer  of  what  his 
imagination  had  pictured  for  the  front  of  Jove,  the  mythological 
thunderer.  Ochiltree  was  a man  among  men,  and  would  attract 
attention  in  any  crowd  as  a man  far  above  and  beyond  the  ordinary 
mortal.  He  served  officially  both  the  Republic  and  the  State  of 
Texas.  He,  under  the  Republic,  was  district  judge,  and  ex-officio 
a member  of  the  Supreme  Court.  * His  decisions  as  supreme  judge 
are  to  be  found  in  “Dallam’s  Reports.” 

* * * 

Judge  Reuben  Reeves,  of  the  Anderson  county  bar,  was  a visitor 
and  practitioner  in  the  Thirteenth  Judicial  District.  Judge 
Reeves  was  a plain,  social,  kindly  gentleman,  easy  of  approach,  sim- 
ple and  unostentatious  in  manner,  loved  and  respected  by  all  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  know  him.  That  he  had  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow-citizens  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  elected  him 
several  times  as  judge  of  his  district,  and  then  the  people  of  the 
State  promoted  him  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court.  A story 
is  told  of  him,  for  the  truth  of  which  the  writer  does  not  vouch, 
but  which,  if  true,  while  it  is  unquestioned  that  he  was  a profound 
lawyer,  demonstrates  that  he  was  not  a carpenter.  It  is  said  the 
judge  built  in  an  early  day,  at  Palestine,  a smoke  house  with  his 
own  hands.  He  was  very  solicitous  that  the  roof  should  not  leak. 
Consequently  when  nailing  on  the  clapboards  he  was  very  careful  to 
break  every  joint,  and  when  he  finished  he  congratulated  himself 
that  he  had  a snug,  tight  roof.  Much  to  his  disappointment,  how- 
ever, the  first  rain  that  fell  on  the  new  roof,  instead  of  pouring 
off  at.  the  eave,  poured  into  the  inside  of  the  house.  He  called  in 
a passing  carpenter,  telling  him  of  the  leakage,  and  had  him  to 
examine  and  see  what  the  matter  was.  The  carpenter  looked  at  it. 
“Why,”  says  he,  “the  cause  is  plain;  you  commenced  to  put  on 
your  boards  at  the  comb  of  the  house  when  you  should  have  com- 
menced at  the  eave.”  “I  declare,”  said  the  judge,  “I  see,  I see.” 

* * * 

A.  T.  Rainey  was  a member  of  the  bar  of  Anderson  county,  and 
visited  as  a practitioner  the  Thirteenth  Judicial  District.  The 
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writer  first  met  him  at  Palestine  in  1852.  At  that  time  he  was  a 
splendid  specimen  of  manhood,  of  gallant  appearance,  and  a living 
walking  Adonis.  When  the  writer  last  saw  him,  in  1878,  he  was  \ 
shrunken  and  withered,  and  could  scarcely  hobble  along  with  the 
aid  of  crutch  and  stick.  He  was  shot  all  to  pieces  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Confederate  army,  battling  for  his  loved  Southland,  and  for  a 
cause  he  thought  noble  and  right.  A most  gallant  gentleman  and 
soldier  was  he.  In  1857  the  writer  had  the  honor  of  serving  in  the 
Texas  House  of  Representatives  with  him,  also  George  Chilton,  the 
father  of  the  present  ex-Senator  Chilton,  Wigfall,  W.  B.  Ochiltree, 
Pendleton  Hurrah  and  Dr.  Ashbel  Smith.  Rainey  and  Chilton 
were  Damon  and  Pythias  to  each  other,  and  the  writer  thought  that 
they  were  two  of  the  finest  looking  men  he  ever  saw,  and  so  he  still 
thinks.  Both  Rainey  and  Chilton  are  dead,  but  they  in  East  Texas 
are  not  forgotten. 

* * * 

John  H.  Reagan  was  a resident  of  Palestine  in  1851,  a member 
of  the  Anderson  county  bar.  He  occasionally  crossed  the  Trinity 
and  came  over  into  the  Thirteenth  District  on  professional  busi- 
ness. The  first  time  the  writer  saw  Judge  Reagan  was  in  the  town 
of  Centreville,  in  1852  or  1853.  He  was  then  district  judge.  He 
came  to  town  to  Hold  court  in  exchange  with  Judge  Jewett.  The 
first  sight  of  Judge  Reagan  made  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
writer  that  has  never  been  effaced.  His  was  then  a body  well  knit, 
indicating  sound  health  and  great  strength,  with  no  surplus  flesh, 
of  the  weight  of  150  or  160  pounds.  His  hair  and  beard  were  coal 
black;  his  eyes  black,  piercing  and  sparkling;  his  dress  neat,  not 
gaudy,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day.  His  coat  was  of  blue  broad- 
cloth, with  brass  buttons,  and  it  was  cut  in  the  scissor  tail  or  claw- 
hammer style,  with  a stiff  rolled  collar  that  seemed  constantly  to  be 
making  frantic  efforts  to  climb  on  to  the  top  of  his  head.  Such  was 
Judge  Reagan  as  the  writer  remembers  him,  near  fifty  years  ago. 
Did  the  good  genius  that  presided  over  the  destiny  of  his  life,  at 
that  time,  reveal  to  him  in  the  remotest  degree  the  wonderful, 
eventful,  and  checkered  career  awaiting  him  in  the  future?  Did 
it  whisper  to  him  that  he  was  to  be  Congressman,  Confederate 
States  Postmaster-General,  captured  in  the  company  of  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Confederate  States,  a prisoner  in  irons  in  a Federal 
casemate,  released,  a member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
his  State,  again  elected  to  Congress,  elected  United  States  Senator, 
and  now  the  chairman  of  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission?  I think 
not.  The  opening  up  in  advance  such  a destiny  would  have  been 
too  much  for  any  mortal  man  to  bear,  and  yet,  what  a wonderful 
career  has  been  his ! The  writer  lived  neighbor  to  J udge  Reagan 
for  thirty  years,  and  has  been  voting  for  him  off  and  on  for  near 
fifty  years.  Since  the  writer  first  met  him  he  has  constantly  filled 
the  public  eye,  and  moved  upon  the  stage  of  political  action,  in  a 
career  of  success  unprecedented.  He  is  a man  the  people  of  Texas 
have  delighted  to  honor.  Full  of  integrity,  always  faithful  to  his 
trusts  and  the  people,  he  will  at  the  close  of  his  life  round  out  his 
long  and  eventful  career  without  the  shadow  of  a stain. 

* * * 

Governor  Richard  Coke  settled  at  Waco,  McLennan  county,  in 
the  early  fifties,  and  was  a member  of  the  bar  of  that  county.  He 
was  a native  of  Virginia.  The  writer  first  saw  him  at  Old  Spring- 
field,  in  1853,  which  place  he  visited  during  the  session  of  the  dis- 
trict court,  in  search  of  business,  ne  was  then  comparatively  a 
young  man.  While  he  was  not  a handsome  man,  his  face,  the  whole 
air  and  bearing  of  the  man,  marked  him  as  above  and  beyond  the 
ordinary.  He  was  stalwart  and  somewhat  rough  and  rugged  in 
appearance.  He  fully  impressed  the  beholder  that  under  a rough 
exterior  there  was  sterling  worth,  and  an  intellect  that  would  some 
day  leave  its  impress  upon  the  people.  The  promise  of  this  early 
day  was  abundantlv  fulfilled  in  the  future  career  of  Governor  Coke, 
for  he  became  Supreme  Judge,  Governor  and  United  States  Sena- 
tor. His  election  in  1S74  as  Governor  and  his  induction  into  that 
office  was  the  close  of  radical  rule  in  the  State,  and  marked  the 
restoration  of  the  State  government  to  the  people.  During  this 
important  crisis  Governor  Coke  manifested  a firmness  and  dis- 
cretion that  proved  him  a leader  and  a statesman. 

* * * 

So  it  seems  that  many  who  achieved  distinction  as  judges,  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Governors  and  United  States  Senators  were  in  the 
early  fifties  members  of  the  bar  of  the  old  Thirteenth  Judicial  Dis- 
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trict.  These  men  by  their  conduct  were  an  enlightening  and  an  ele- 
vating influence  in  society,  and  by  their  learning  and  high  profes- 
sional courtesy  and  integrity,  not  only  adorned  the  bar  of  that  day, 
and  gave  it  prestige  and  dignity,  but  left  a shining  example  behind 
them  for  the  guidance  and  direction  of  those  to  come  after  them. 

sfs  * * 

The  first  county  seat  of  Brazos  county  was  Boonville.  The  first 
"county  seat  of  Robertson  county,  when  in  point  of  territory  it  was 
almost  an  empire,  was  Old  Franklin.  Old  Franklin,  in  Robertson 
county,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  and  State,  was  a common 
center,  where  the  lawyers  located  in  its  vast  territory  congregated, 
and  from  which  common  center  they  dispersed  and  settled,  in  new 
counties  as  they  were  carved  out  of  its  territory  from  time  to  time. 
There  is  not  now  a vestige  of  the  old  town  of  Franklin  remaining. 
Here  it.  was  that  old  settler  and  pioneer,  Harrison  Ow'ens,  reigned 
as  county  clerk,  at  a time  when  he  had  to  hunt  for  his  daily  meat. 
When  out  in  pursuit  of  game  he  had  a large  ox  bell,  which  he  hung 
near  his  office  door,  so  that  those  who  came  on  official  business  dur- 
ing his  absence  could  ring  the  bell  and  notify  him  that  he  was 
wanted.  From  Old  Franklin  the  county  seat  went  to  Wheeloek, 
from  Wheeloek  to  Owenville,  from  Owenville  to  Calvert,  from  Cal- 
vert to  Xew  Franklin,  where  it  now  is. 

The  writer’s  information  is  that  the  first  district  court  of  Hill 
county  was  held  at  or  near  the  site  of  old  Fort  Graham,  under  the 
spreading  branches  of  a mighty  live  oak  tree.  Colonel  Arnold,  the 
commandant  of  the  post,  was  killed  by  Dr.  Stiner,  post  surgeon. 
Stiner  was  indicted  and  tried  for  the  killing,  and  this  was  the  first, 
or  among  the  first,  criminal  cases  tried  in  Hill  county.  Hr.  Stiner 
was  acquitted.  Judge  R.  S.  Gould  was  the  district  attorney  and 
prosecuted  the  case. 

* * * 

Judge  Asa  M.  Willie  was  district  attorney  of  the  old  Third 
Judicial  District,  under  Judge  Baylor,  and  at  that  time  resided  in 
Washington  count}'.  He  was  the  author  of  the  first  criminal  code 
and  code  of  criminal  procedure  adopted  by  the  State  of  Texas.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  after  the  war,  and  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  defeating  Judge  Gould  for  the  nomination  on  the  expiration 
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of  the  latter’s  first  term.  The  writer  first  met  Judge  Willie  in  Cen- 
treville,  in  1852,  at  which  time  he  was  discharging  the  duties  of 
district  attorney  of  the  Eighth  District. 

* * * 

III. 

William  B.  Middleton  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Leon 
county.  He  was  a native  of  Illinois  and  came  to  Texas  when  a boy. 
He  helped  to  build  Fort  Boggy  in  1839  or  1810,  and  was  a member 
of  the  minute  company  organized  at  the  fort  to  guard  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Indians  and  render  the  settlement  of  the  territory 
of  Leon  county  by  the  Americans  possible.  Middleton  was  a vol- 
unteer in  the  unfortunate  Mier  expedition  and  was  captured  by  the 
Mexicans.  Like  his  fellow  prisoners,  he  had  to  stake  his  life  on  the 
drawing  of  a bean,  but  fortune  favored  him.  He  was  carried  to  the 
City  of  Mexico  and  there  placed  upon  the  public  works,  starved, 
beaten,  and  subjected  to  every  conceivable  indignity.  Thanks,  how- 
ever, to  a robust  constitution,  he  survived  the  hardships  of  his 
imprisonment,  and  with  his  fellow  prisoners  was  finally  liberated 
through  the  intercession  of  the  authorities  of  the  United  States. 
He  returned  to  his  home  in  Leon  county,  where  the  people  elected 
him  to  the  office  of  sheriff  at  the  first  election  after  the  organization 
of  the  count}’.  He  represented  the  county  several  times  in  the  Leg- 
islature, and  was  its  representative  when  the  States  seceded  from 
the  Union.  During  the  war  he  was  a brigadier  general  of  militia. 
After  the  war  he  was  again  elected  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  was 
holding  that  office  at  the  time  of  his  death.  No  man  did  more 
towards  the  settlement  and  building  up  of  Leon  county  than  he,  and 
no  man  ever  lived  in  the  county  who  had  a greater  popularity.  He 
was  social,  kind,  genial  and  charitable.  At  his  hospitable  home 
the  latch  string  always  hung  on  the  outside  of  the  door.  Every  one 
that  knew  him  loved  him.  He  died  of  pneumonia,  as  the  writer 
remembers,  in  1878,  leaving  no  descendents. 

* * * 

One  of  the  noted  men  and  early  pioneers  of  Leon  county  was 
Maj.  John  Durst.  He  did  much  to  bring  into  notice  and  cause  the 
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settlement  of  the  territory  of  Leon.  He  was  a native  of  Arkansas 
county,  Missouri.  Left  an  orphan  on  his  own  resources  at  an  early 
age,  he  wandered  to  New  Orleans,  and  was  there  taken  under  the 
protection  of  Major  Davenport,  who  was  one  of  a company  that  had 
established  at  Nacogdoches  a mercantile  house  and  did  an  extensive 
trade  with  the  Mexicans  and  Indians.  Major  Davenport  discovered 
in  the  boy  Durst  the  material  out  of  which  men  are  made.  He 
took  him  in  charge,  educated  him  in  a business  way,  taught  him 
the  Spanish  language,  and  finally  sent  him  to  Nacogdoches.  Young 
Durst  was  soon  placed  in  charge  of  the  entire  business  of  the  com- 
pany at  that  place,  which  he  conducted  most  successfully,  and  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  company.  He  was  the  first  American 
resident  in  Nacogdoches,  having  located  there  m 1823.  Prior  to 
this,  when  quite  a boy,  Durst  had  been  sent  by  the  company  to  the 
city  of  Monelova  with  business  dispatches,  which  long  and  danger- 
ous journey  he  satisfactorily  performed.  When  Texas  and  Coahuila 
had  been  formed  into  a State,  Major  Durst  ivas  elected  one  of  the 
delegates  to  the  State  Legislature  which  held  its  session  at  the  city 
of  Monelova.  From  Nacogdoches  to  the  capital  of  the  State  was 
960  miles,  through  a wilderness,  and  he  made  the  journey  on  horse- 
back. 

Major  Durst  located  in  Leon  county  in  the  early  forties,  buying 
a tract  of  land  of  2000  acres,  situated  near  the  present  site  of  the 
town  of  Leona,  and  lying  between  Doggy  Creek  and  Leon  Prairie. 
He  purchased  this  land  from  Allen  Dimery,  a free  negro.  Before 
he  removed  to  Leon,  he  resided  in  Nacogdoches  county,  on  the 
Angelina  river  in  a large  house  protected  by  blockhouses.  He 
was  the  owner  of  a number  of  slaves,  and  he  opened  a farm  on 
the  Dimery  tract  of  land  and  built  a large  rock  house.  The  Durst 
homestead  was  famous  far  and  wide  for  its  hospitality,  and  for 
being  general  headquarters  for  the  newcomer  and  the  traveler.  In 
1821  Major  Durst  married  Miss  Harriet  M.  Jameson,  daughter 
of  John  Jameson,  an  officer  in  the  United  States  army.  Mrs. 
Durst  was  a native  of  Virginia,  born  near  Harper’s  Ferry.  She 
**  w*as  an  excellent  woman,  possessing  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the 
qualities  that  adorn  and  ennoble  womanhood.  Major  and  Mrs. 
Durst  both  died  in  Leon  countv  at  the  old  Dimerv  homestead 
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Major  Durst  was  an  important  figure  in  the  early  affairs  of  Texas, 
and  in  the  settlement  and  development  of  Leon  county. 

* * * 

On  the  14th  day  of  ISTovember,  1851,  I arrived  in  Centreville, 
the  county  seat  of  Leon.  The  town  was  then  one  year  old, 
the  county  seat  having  been  removed  'from  Leona  the  year  before. 
At  the  time  of  my  arrival  there  were  in  the  county,  perhaps,  some 
200  or  .250  voters.  The  country  was  new,  and  game  was  abundant. 
The  uplands  were  covered  with  sage  and  other  grasses  from  two 
to  four  feet  high.  The  glades  and  bottom-  lands  were  set  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  gramma  grass  so  high  that  when  a deer  entered 
it  his  course  could  be  followed  by  the  opening  of  the  grass,  and 
occasionally  his  head  and  ears  could  be  seen  as  he  leaped  along. 
The  creek  and  river  bottoms  were  filled  with  a dense  growth  of 
cane,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high.  The  range  was  fine  for  cattle, 
horses  and  hogs,  winter  and  summer.  Hogs  fed  on  the  acorns  of 
the  post  oak,  overcup  oak,  red  oak,  water  oak  and  black-jack  and 
the  various  native  grapes,  and  needed  no  attention,  except  now  and 
then  feeding  them  a little  corn  to  keep  them  gentle.  Cattle  and 
horses  kept  fat  winter  and  summer  on  the  range.  In  the  fall,  the 
first  norther  would  send  the  cattle  to  the  bottoms  among  the  cane 
brakes,  where,  feeding  on  the  switch  cane,  they  would  come  out  in 
the  spring  fat  and  sleek.  Pork  in  the  fall  was  worth  a cent  and  a 
half  per  pound,  and  beef  was  to  be  had  at  the  buyer’s  own  price. 

A feeling  of  social  and  neighborly  kindness  pervaded  the  entire 
community.  The  advent  of  a newcomer  was  the  signal  of  universal 
rejoicing  in  the  neighborhood.  All  of  the  neighbors  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  acts  of  kindness  and  hospitality  towards  him.  If  he 
needed  beef,  he  was  informed  by  each  old  settler  as  to  his  mark 
and  brand,  and  told  to  go  amongst  his  cattle  and  make  his  own 
selection  free  of  charge.  The  old  settler’s  corn  crib  was  open  to 
the  wants  of  the  newly  arrived.  Everybody  seemed  to  enjoy  life. 
There  were  no  social  distinctions,  other  than  those  which  were 
based  on  integrity  and  merit.  All  honest,  industrious  people  met 
on  a common  plane.  Merit  and  worth  was  received  and  welcomed 
everywhere.  Locks*  and  keys  were  not  needed.  All  kept  open 
house.  The  visitor,  whether  stranger  or  neighbor,  on  his  arrival 
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was  welcomed  with  hearty  and  sincere  hospitality.  The  coffee  pot 
was  always  on  the  tire,  and  the  guest  soon  after  his  arrival  was 
invited  to  partake  of  its  contents.  If  he  was  a stranger,  he  was 
bidden  to  make  himself  at  home  and  stay  a week,  and  when  busi- 
ness or  inclination  urged  his  departure  he  w'as  earnestly  requested 
to  call  again. 

There  were  among  the  people  no  party  or  political  discords.  The 
spirit  that  ruled  the  settlers  was  the  desire  to  settle  and  upbuild  the 
country.  There  were  in  the  early  fifties  no  primaries  nor  conven- 
tions for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  office.  Men  became  can- 
didates of  their  own  volition,  or  at  the  solicitation  of  personal 
friends,  ran  on  their  own  merits  and  not  on  the  demerits  of  others, 
and  were  elected  because  of  their  fitness  for  the  office  they 
aspired  to. 

Such  was  the  sentiment  among  the  early  settlers  of  Texas.  They 
were  men  who  bravely  confronted  all  of  the  dangers,  hardships  and 
discomforts  of  a newly  settled  country,  conquered  the  wilderness 
and  laid  the  foundation  deep  and  strong  for  the  future  prosperity, 
glory  and  greatness  of  the  State.  These  early  pioneers  of  Texas 
not  only  had  to  suffer  the  discomforts  of  a new  and  sparsely  settled 
country,  but  in  addition  took  their  lives  in  their  hands  in  combat 
with  the  thieving  and  bloodthirsty  savage.  Their  names  and  deeds 
should  be  treasured  in  grateful  remembrance  by  us,  who  now  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  what  they  so  nobly  planted  in  discomfort,  toil  and 
danger. 

In  the  early  fifties  the  means  of  travel  and  transportation  in 
Texas  were  of  the  most  primitive  and  limited  character.  Every- 
body, men  and  women  as  well,  rode  horseback.  Carriages  and  bug- 
gies were  almost  unknown.  The  supply  of  goods  and  groceries  for 
Leon  county  was  obtained  for  the  most  part  from  Houston  and 
Galveston.  Steamboats  navigated  the  Trinity  river  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring,  brought  up  supplies  and  carried  off  the  produce  of 
the  country.  During  the  low  water  season,  wagpns  drawn  by  from 
four  to  six  yoke  of  oxen  hauled  the  cotton  to  Houston  and  brought 
back  the  necessary  supplies.  These  land  ships  would  often  be  six 
weeks  in  making*  the  round  trip  from  Centreville  to  Houston  and 
back.  Time  was  no  special  object.  People  then  lived  slow,  com- 
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pared  with  those  of  the  present  fast  age.  They  were  in  no  hurry 
to  make  money  and  get  rich,  and  did  not  live  by  steam  and  elec- 
tricity. Kerosene  was  unknown,  and  the  saucer  lamp  and  the  tal- 
low dip  were  the  illuminants  in  those  days.  Wherever  night  over- 
took the  teamster  he  stopped,  unyoked  his  oxen,  and  hobbled  them 
and  turned  them  out  into  nature's  pasture  to  feed  on  the  nutri- 
tious grass  that  grew  everywhere.  He  built  his  camp  tire,  cooked 
and  ate  his  frugal  supper,  and  slept  on  his  blanket  under  his 
waeroD.  In  the  momincr  he  awoke  early,  recruited  his  tire,  cooked 
and  ate  his  breakfast,  gathered  and  yoked  up  his  oxen,  and  pursued 
his  journey,  and  as  he  moved  on  his  cheerful  song  kept  time  to  the 
rifle-like  report  of  his  long  whip.  In  those  days  the  teamster  was 
a lord.  Kings  might  well  envy  him  in  his  high  state  of  content 
and  satisfaction. 

Much  of  the  cultivation  was  done  with  oxen.  The  farmer  would 
plow  one  yoke  from  morning  to  noon,  then  turn  these  out  upon  the 
grass  and  yoke  up  another  pair  for  the  afternoon’s  plowing. 

In  those  days  every  traveler  carried  his  water-gourd,  his  stake 
rope,  coffee  pot,  provision  wallet  and  blanket,  and  should  night 
overtake  him  with  no  house  in  sight,  he  dismounted,  staked  his 
horse,  built  his  fire,  cooked  and  ate  his  meal,  spread  Iris  blanket 
under  the  stars,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  contented. 

Such  were  the  manners,  customs,  and  surroundings  of  the  people 
when  the  writer  came  to  Texas  in  1851.  While  they  did  not  enjoy 
the  advantages  and  privileges  of  these  modern  days,  yet  they 
enjoyed  more  real  pleasure,  were  better  contented  and  were  in  close 
contact  with  life  on  natural  lines  than  we  in  these  rushing,  strug- 
gling, discontented  times.  The  lives  of  the  people  then  moved 
along  the  ways  of  Arcadian  simplicity.  There  was  no  complaint 
of  trusts,  no  strikes,  no  contention  between  employer  and  employe, 
no  demand  for  legislation  favoring  one  class  at  the  expense  of 
another,  no  war  on  capital,  no  ambitious  struggle  for  social  distinc- 
tion, riches,  power  or  place.  Content  and  good  feeling  among  the 
people  was  universal. 

Nor  were  the  people  in  the  early  fifties  unmindful  or  neglectful 
of  education,  morality,  or  religion.  In  the  village  of  Centreville, 
when  the  writer  arrived  there,  they  had  a well  ordered  and  well 
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attended  school,  taught  first  by  an  educated  gentleman  from  Scot- 
land, and  afterwards  by  a college  graduate  from  New  England. 
The  church  of  the  village  was  one  of  the  first  houses  erected. 
While  the  Baptist  denomination  preponderated  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, at  the  time,  the  church  was  open  to  all  denominations.  Once 
a month  a good  and  truly  pious  old  Baptist  minister,  by  the  name 
of  Coker,  who  lived  in  the  upper  end  of  the  county,  some  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Centreville,  mounted  his  horse  and  came  down  to 
minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  village  and  vicinity,  without 
fee  or  charge.  He  was  a minister  of  the  olden  time  whose  only 
ambition  was  to  faithfully  serve  his  Lord  and  M aster  and  save  sin- 
ners. I can  now  hear,  ringing  in  memory’s  chambers,  his  fervent 
petitions,  in  which  he  invoked  all  of  the  blessings  upon  the  little 
town  of  Centreville,  and  the  "invicinity  thereof.”  In  the  honest 
simplicity  of  his  soul,  he  would  often  thank  the  Lord  that  “he  was 
sent  all  the  way  from  Alabama  to  preach  to  the  heathen  here  in 
Texas.”  Such  was  the  good  old  man  Coker,  long  since  gathered 
to  his  fathers  and  gone  up  to  receive  the  crown  of  an  honest,  faith- 
ful, well-spent  life. 

In  this  same  little  church  in  those  early  days,  another  good  and 
pious  Baptist  brother,  used  occasionally  to  hold  forth.  He,  too, 
was  one  of  those  old-fashioned  sort,  by  the  name  of  Jones  (but 
that  was  not.  his  name),  that  delivered  his  sermons  in  a chant  or 
sing-song  tone.  In  fact,  the  first  sentence  of  this  brother  was 
pitched  on  the  sing-song  key,  which  he  kept  up  to  the  end  of  the 
sermon.  He,  too,  was  an  honest,  conscientious  man,  who  tried  with 
all  of  his  might  to  serve  the  Lord  and  his  fellows.  His  was  an 
impetuous  nature,  and  he  was  liable  to  be  carried  off  his  feet  by 
the  impulse  of  the  moment.  He  fully  realized  that  human  nature 
was  weak  and  beset  by  many  temptations.  He  candidly  admitted 
that  of  these  temptations  to  him  the  most  alluring  and  those 
against  which  he  had  fiercest  battles  all  his  life,  to  prevent  their 
diverting  his  feet  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path,  were  women, 
wine  and  horses.  "While  he  worshipped  the  very  ground  on  which 
a lady  walked,  loved  a race  horse,  and  had  a natural  inclination  for 
the  wine  that  was  red,  he  fought  the  good  fight  and  came  out  the 
victor.  He,  too,  has  long  since  crossed  the  river  and  gone  up  to 
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receive  the  reward  of  a Christian  life  spent  in  the  service’ 61  his 
Master  and  his  fellowman. 

There  was  another  preacher,  the  Methodist  circuit  rider.  Parson 
Wright,  who  preached  in  the  village  church  during  his  monthly 
round.  The  writer  heard  him  preach  first  in  December,  1851,  in 
a little  log  school  house,  with  puncheon  floor  and  split  log  benches, 
located  in  the  woods,  about  five  miles  from  Centreville.  His  con- 
gregation consisted  of  a dozen  or  more,  and  the  surroundings  were 
of  the  most  primitive  character,  but  these  things  had  no  effect  on 
the  man.  The  expression  on  his  face,  his  tone,  and  his  manner 
impressed  his  hearers  with  the  absolute  conviction  that  soul  and 
body  he  was  a soldier  of  King  Emanuel,  whose  hope  and  aim  was 
to  uphold  the  banner  of  righteousness. 

The  work  of  this  good  man,  in  that  early  day,  was  not  one  of 
ease  or  profit.  His  circuit  comprised  some  half  dozen  counties. 
His  appointments  were  so  scattered  and. so  far  apart,  that  to  preach 
at  each  once  a month,  necessitated  constant  travel.  He  traveled 
horseback,  with  Bible,  hymn  book,  blanket  and  saddle-bags,  and 
change  of  linen,  when  lie  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a change.  He 
was  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  he  had  often 
to  swim  swollen  streams,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  in  order  to  meet 
his  congregations.  He  cheerfully  submitted  to  all  this  toil  and  dis- 
comfort, never  uttering  a word  of  complaint.  Tie  was  a God-fear- 
ing, pious  and  exemplary  Christian  man.  He,  too,  has  been  dead 
for  many  years.  He  never  had  an  enemy,  and  his  death  was  sin- 
cerely mourned  by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  men  here  mentioned  are  but  examples  of  the  many  and 
faithful  ministers  that  labored  in  early  Texas.  While  many  of 
them  were  neither  college-bred  nor  graduates  of  any  theological 
seminary,  they  were  honest,  pious  and  God-fearing  men,  who  by 
their  sincerity  and  zeal  set  an  example  before  their  fellow  man 
worthy  of  all  acceptance,  which  exercised  an  irresistible  influence 
for  good. 

Such  were  the  preachers  in  Texas  in  the  early  fifties,  who  in  the 
face  of  danger  and  appalling  hardships  laid  the  foundation  on 
which  have  been  built  the  virtue,  morality  and  religious  sentiment 
that  characterize  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Texas  at  this  day. 
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In  consideration  of  the  beneficent  and  civilizing  results'  of  their 
efforts  it  is  but  just  that  they  should  be  remembered.  Their  work 
is.  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  Texas. 
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